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look out toward Sumter and Wagner were very religiously kept buried in 
from the roof. It was fearfully ri crecy. 


] fF d ation had bee Well, in the year when they hap- 


1 4} 
ne WOrTrK 


and ¢ 
completed by rs. Vindow- pened, the Colonel was practising law 
sashes. balu i i ort town in 


usetts, 


been tor 
to clir 


more 


I looked 


ismantled rooms 


ire was gone 
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a trunk of the rul 
I just lo 


} 
would 


there 

next day I | . lor rood by, 

and he went off to Omaha and I to my 

office in Jauncey Court, Wall Street. 
Aft » had gone, I a-thinking 


f 


over old times, ar he ers whicl as ju ‘r the passage ¢ 


the sight of that picture had brought te ive Slave Bill. That event created no 


mind. I do not think harm can come little excitement in our place. As in 
to any living being from my mention- ther New England towns, the 


~ 


ing them now, but for a season they I ay sentiment w 
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re; but there was another cause 
which made the new law especially ob- 
noxious. Owing to the peculiar religious 
tenets of a large majority of the inhab- 
its out-of-the-way situation, 

f city of refuge for 

The élite 


service. 


population. 


into aomestic 


1 families 


Tom 
turn- 


and 
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tion days he 

1el Wilton’s 
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yns seemed framed to 
im of protection to the 
maximum of 
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stantly. I do believe that I got my first 
clear idea of a legal principle by the 


effort I made to finda loophole through 


which to d1 y accused fugitive. I 


owe my present valuable practice main- 


waking up it gave me. Fred 


felt 


more 


is I did, but reasoned 


: "its 
However, days pas 


sea 
$92 naetin 

on. pubic neetngs 
rather 
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? 
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Inmannt: 
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more 
After standing off 
old Soa@th Shoal, you 
come even to Russellville, 
navy man.” 
’ Fred,” said I,“I do not like 


* but, 
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off that way if you tried. She was gone in a moment. I 
!” she cried, bursting slipped to the hall window and saw 
nate weeping, and falling on her come into the room by another 

door, saw her thread her way with 
} 


2 on the ta- perfect ease and grace among the dan- 


once clear cers, repulsing one or two of the half- 

tipsy sailors who tried to draw her into 

’he said,andhecould the dance. She passed right before 

luchess more 9eagrave, gave him a sauc 

get over to then drew Bill Brown asi 
ook into the -red to hima moment. 


seen our- a little she contrived toca 


eye again and 


1eseemedto The next 


from | room. She could not 
ke youright almost fainting, and 
and went as if she woul 
hysterics. Fred’s voice « 
“Do you see your w: 
said. 
“Yes, I do, 
lose. I swore 


kne¢ es to-! i 


10 W rong 
me manage 
more, and then I’! 
ever you Say.’ 
oset ‘Let her go, Mr. 


indow 


-w herself up, gave 
1€ next minute 
ball-room. I 


I saw her 
a hand 
yurse I 
could not hear what was said, but after 
a moment she turned to the b: ‘ | 
made a si Two o} isses of 
liquor were se forethem. He sipped 
gone 
g with him; but no, she ap- 
> simply talking. Presently 
across the hall. I could 
face as he passed before my 
und his eyes were already 

and his step mechanical 


e time she got him into the room, 
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fell helplessly upon the 


} 1 


. ’ a 
steerers, Curwen, and should n’t like to 
she lighted the « 


andle. d signed t have him s! 
me to | e the cl l 


1 Makin MS W 


going k into Bill’s f spell 
going back into Bill’s for a spell 
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then toward ten, 
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in¢ xpress iy tI 

of it comes back 


1 y: 
now good it 


he asked for 


“6 + 


Gone to Boston 
was the answer, at w 
some astonishment. 
were walking up street, we met one of _ lette 
the owners of the Pallas. 

“Do } u get the Pal 
row ?” said Fred 


grave, h killed a man in 
Bill Brown’s, and, as the man was very 
like him in size and face, he had been 


— ] ra a } man’ 
of business smuggled off to sea, and the man’s 
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, ; 
He would get a letter ranged with 
ning a draft, enabling had given Bill Brown a hint tha 
; “har : +} ; . " 
lischarge from the ship, ould pay up 


Brace to take 
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grave W \ 
if it would be safe for made drunk at h 
home ; he mt 
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hat he was otl 

lered man. | 

was the broth 

t Bill Brown’s, and 
her 


vccount 
was not Cur- 
I 


-allas.”’ 


taken to and, 
1 
could ge 


to Canada. 


ones 


had ar- 


1 discovery to announce, or_ esty, almost constrained to bespeak for 
it the incredulity of 


I should rather say, a reve- l a discriminating 
ike, of a nature so startling public. 
e that I feel, in common mod- 


Indeed, were not my secret too tre- 
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rr a mind of ordina ilibre 


i be sorely tempted 


without dange itself, I 
not to reveal 


But, as it is, | have been 
to « 
lemma, 
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risk of being called a 


that of 
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e I havet Pil. ] feel, 


as the most 
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this moment tl 
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its of scien 2. 4 


to look for 
13th of Ni 
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ess most 


tteur naturalists, how- 


f ' 
customed to fallures 
and disappointments 


I found myself the | 


fast-table upon the 
I yet persevered, 


indeed, and witl 


xpectation, thoug 
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curiosity and 


interest, in watching tl 
Stars out again upon the evening of 
that day. 

My post of observation was a good 
one, —a small, isolated structure which 


and 


my little 


I had built, for the sake of quietness 
an eminence in 
ie reader must know that 

and bothered I 


a maiden 


should never ge 
It is solemn work always, 
he stars alone at midni:; 
lo i the commonest 

bd sense of 


and reverence akin to devotion ; but now 


whether it were a prescience or no I 


+ 1! . - + } 
cannot teil) there Came Over me, at the 


y outset, a strange thrilling accelera- 
accumulation of this 
stars blazed 
mer radiance, tl 
spread dee 
the faint 


dawned more awfully mys 


more soiemn, 


was n to cry out, with dreamer 


of the German ‘Hide me! O, 


the 


poet, 

le me, from the persecution of 

Infinite ! 
As the ni 


after constellation 


1 = 7 
ht wore on, and constella- 


—4 


rose grandly 


above the bare tree-teps, I was not, 
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1e Only watcher who turned find ;, but there was a strange, almost 
brain and bounding uncanny influence about this one, which 
ager gaze towards the seemed to draw and hold me like a 
gion of Gamma Leonis; but magnet. 
ly, the only one, on this n eager, passionate curiosity, at 
1, who was not doomed nce stimulated and held in check by 
i irst streaks 1 amounted almost to ter- 
To seize upon the 
> immeas- 
eyes were 


ntensity of wring from it, 
came to me, as it were, by every ingenious and per- 
unwelcome mistry could 
ssenger. nve i hty s t, was the im- 


nt, a nearer 


el 


moment; to shrink from 
Iss, a roar, a stunning con- it, as from some unknown, unutterable 
| ther lay, | alf-buried in horror, was the ] next. 
w, a strange If it were possible medical stu- 
at its surface with dent, not yet imanized, 
yy the sudden’ to dissect a living human body, —to 
hilled at it pursue the igh shrink- 
cold ing nerve na bie l ry, through 
ages it had panting lungs a1 hrobbin art and 
locked up in its quivering br 


secret whicl the cael, re 


Oiveda 
world was at tha and 
breathlessly seeking to pene- could cry, in 


reka! here uppose 

it come, lg set about his task with much 
could ne > INinging Cc l ity, horror, 

= 

probiem 


m night it not and ympuncti ith whicl I shut 


And se n my y and began 


igation. 
It spoke to For, singular and superstitious as it 


the earth la ppear, I had come by this time 


and taught almost unawares, to look upon the stone 


solar sys- asa living, even in some sense a sen- 


to him tient being, and to refer the weird in- 


ps it was speaking fluence which seemed to pervade it 
dumb, awful tongue rather to a person than to a thing 

birth or death of And, strangely enough, as I pursued 
w the mysterious sixth my analysis, though I found only the 


ius, with which to hear and substances combined in the _ propor- 


tions common to aerolites, this feeling 
re the stone deepened and strengthened. Day after 
erolite of from twenty-five to day I set about my task with an in- 
weight — could be witl tenser awe and a keener curiosity. Bit 
i ; and mean-_ by bit I examined the stone; had it 
i been possible I would have taken it 
atom by atom, so sure was I that this 
dread something lurked there, so fear- 
ful lest, for all my pains, it should elude 
efore,andknew, my vigilance. 


pposed I knew, just what I should And, stranger still, it was no longer 
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played above the 


stone, and it proceeded 


iriosity mastered 
l with 


mallet, an 


ivered the fragment 
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A vivid corus- 
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‘ } -] - +1 , } 
ric SNOCK, ran througn every 


bee 
cient] 


nome 


rned towards me, — 
i with beauty 
i a 

the 

Was it 

Who, 


imultuous curiosity over- 
of 


look closer : 


remnant awe. I 


et to 
electric thrill, a 
tensified ; then 


1] 


ang, followed 


ne 
er 
were being somehow 


a dizzy, dreadful sense of 


backward through 


tally 


— 
ach Right ? 


incomputable ages, of drawii 


of nearer to the dim, av 


zons 
f time, of rising through imme 


sinking in dep 


again 


le; and I —or rather 


awoke in another 


\ ier, an 
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other | 
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“war = . <s 
sioniess scrutiny the workil! 
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other nature, itself yet 


dowed with higher powers more 
capacities, instinct with intenser 


varied 
life, thrilling with more potent energy, 
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, hoping, despairing, 
and suffering, after a fashion 


y comparison, dwarfed my 

st earthly experiences into the 
ild’s play. 

This strange duality at first absorbed 


4 " 
completely. with 


that I 
iether 


My connection 
is other nature was so perfect 
determine wl 


or the possessor, 


road and 

o urgent- 

ttie time 
lation. 
ndeed, to 
f human 

soon found 

upon the knowled 


: : 
rience, ist beyond all 
ns of the strange 


ceptir 
| g 
lacking a better 


Socratic style 


wer of 
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Through this channel mysteries were 
opened to my cognizance — physical, 
| 


psychical, spiritual — the mere remem- 


brance of which at this time causes my 
flesh to ¢« reep, an ] 
to shrink 


threshold of 


my very inmost soul 


and tremble. Beyond the 
these « 

not 
there, I sh 
: 


ulity 


propose to 

ill still, 
ind my ow! 
almost | l 
] h ave §& Li 

source of a knowle 


have be 


sion 


sensation 


for insta 
yhere com] ose of 
me unknown allotrop- 
that it was 
knowledge 
on from 
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I needed no proof at the time of a 


fact patent 
exist 


as 


to my senses as the 


nce of matter; and, 


even now, 
I think, did time and strength permit, 
could supply Tyndall and 
Faraday * with a hint or two from my 
experience ; but that must wait. 
multiply instances, through 
the round of sensational experience, 


to show 


Messrs. 


I could 
all 
you how this life, which seemed, 
: 


and was too, so much broader, fuller, 


and more perfect than our own, — fresh 
i y, ardent as youth, vigorous as 
X pe rienced 


as age, — 


was 
ir to my human cognizance 
as manhood or y 

Py 


yet as I 
outh ; how this strange 
ile and friendly, layin; 

a touch, yieldi up 


1 wish. seemed. af. 
Wisil, Oo TIC, @ 


ler, a vaster and better edu- 


ysicl 


ans, I believe, are accus- 


ntially and total 
infirmity, 


a proof t iat he is 
with ; 


the creative faculty. 
lacks, and will always lack, 
I should be the last to deny ; 
I of my own strange 
to 


] 
as rather the 


exX- 
ve come 


} this 
of of it 


regard 
1é in- 
L-nowledon + f < oreat 
acknowledgment of a great 
i recognition of the fact 
- 


lligenc es are in reality 


ve 


lly and spiritually, after 


model, —a model dimly 
mythologies, and more 
led 


to Moses in his sub- 


of our earthly Genesis. “ Let 
nan in OUR image, 
ind if 


comparatively obscure and 


man, the 


t, how much rather 
noble 


the 
+r and vaster orbs. 
ent as this appears to me in 


found, must 


be confessed, 


altogether startling and 
realization ; and I re- 


ulling, with a queer feeling 


Its 


s corroboration, a passage 
g ition, a passage 


with somewhere in my read- 


ng when my husband wrote 
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ing to this effect: “Perhaps, if trans- 
ported to another planet, we should feel 
more amazement at meeting there with 
beings like ourselves than in encoun- 
tering the strangest and most grotesque 
forms that could be conceived of.” 
And, certainly, this was my own ex- 
perience. ‘The familiarity was at first 
far more astonishing, as well as more 
puzzling, than 


the strangeness. Gor- 
gons and chimeras would scarcely have 
confounded 


surprised and me so much 


as these exaggerated ny 

1; the “desolate tracts of space,” 
upon which Dr. Whewell so admiringly 
expatiates, would scarcely have seemed 
+] 


as the wonted, « 
} 


pect of the world around. 


4°) ¢ 
mkenesses OT 


kine 


so eerie arth-like as- 


And yet there were not wanting mod- 
ifications, sufficiently startling, of 


we 


what 
are accustomed to consider the 
of nature A 


1 


laws 
ool liti Pe 
anda conaituons foreig 
country is queer enoug 
eign planet, —a worl 


sun shrinks 


of miles farther into space, where Jupi- 
ter ]] 


} 
nun 


away a 


swells to the size of our ful 


il moon, 
and the rings of Saturn parade their 


majestic splendor for the issist 


eye ; a world where gold hard as 
; aes 


ana 


ape 
mercury as dense 


water supersedes glass, and is, 
in its turn, superseded by peroxyd of 
hydrogen (HO.2), no longer 


and abominable, but to the aday 
and 


nauseous 


need of: its consumers wholesome 
a world where the 


numerous class of n 


and refreshing ; most 
1ammals 
of cetaceous pac hyder m; 


IS a sort 
where the pre- 


vailing type of is, to 


fish life speak 
Erinically, crustacean, and by far the 
larger proportion of vegetables diato- 
maceous. 

Fancy, O shade of Cuvier, if thou 
hast not already beheld it, 
with the fur and blubber o 


an animal 
f a seal, the 
frame and strength of an elephant, and 
the intelligence and docility of a horse. 
Fancy, 


O dear and revered Agassiz, an- 


other and a vaster Amazon, swarming 
with innumerable and enormous species 
of Entomostraca, — Cyclops rivalling in 
size and strength the “ obscene giant - 


from whom they take their name, and 
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Daphnia as large as snapping turtles! shall | 
Fancy, O patient Carpenter, forests of 
Licmophore waving their quaintly grace as we ourselve 
ful fans forever to and fro, and fleets .ganization exq 
of Naviculz which might serve for liter- | 


} 
beyond our hay] 


describe to you a race, hu- 
man, if one may say so, and mortal too, 


OrTr- 


yet possessing an 


> 


boats.* every faculty trained to what seemed 
° + ar . 
reader, was this world in which 


rld 


its highest per‘ection, and every sense 
nd _ educated to its subtlest refinemen 
ur most stre! 


general 


ertions wou) 
of atm ] 


: 
" hy . . + 1 

ocean ; l l, tnel anscr nae powers, 

power of mere alphal 


1 


exquisite, consum! 


were, g 
intelle« 
} 


le 
pieness 


phec Vy i 
me which, with 
1g instinct, th 


ven, or nade to give, to 


: g 
planet ; a name conveying, I know no 


what eerie, unutterable idea of destruc 
] best rendered 


untranslatable, 


} 
*aTmokeia; a name 
ld | ive been che 
more seemingl) ppropriate, since 
lave been imagined more 
fixed and stable than the 
world to which it was applied. 
With us it has passed into a proverb, 
that “extremes meet.” I know not 


--that | could give to it but a mo- 


how far the rules of earth may ap} 


in matters super-mundane ; but if 


i 
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gravitation, &c., to do for them t 


le for order to trench upon the he 
confins gery we clumsily and painfully ex- 
from men and brutes. 

b ; Released the manual, and 
duced it rth imi even to a great extent ff 
visional, labor 

so com 


1 
uttack 


} 7 1 “ T 1 " 
es of disorder anywhere, I should 
say it may have done so here, for cer- act 
tainly l thus from 


. . 

ind wires; n i 
it pl ysical forces of electric ity, 
VOL. XXIV. — NO 13 


143- ig 
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our ocean steamers, 
By this 


the satellites, being in physical 


and reliable as 


and apparently far safer. 
means 
constitution very like their primary, 
iad become mere outlying provinces 
had mer utlying | 3 
one of which, I was amused to learn, 


had been used for ages as an asylum 
for incurable egotists, egotism being 
Apoleia as the most dan- 
gerous and disagreeable form of 


regarded in 
in- 


sanity. Would Luna be available for 


any such use, I wonder? 
The extension of this system of ethe- 
real navigation to more distant worlds 


— with some of which wl was styled 


_ = a 
lad aiready 
/ 


a “ magnetic 


bch 
sympathy ” | 
] 


earned, one 
The 
2 .f 26 : ; he wav ££ ] 

chief difficulties in the way of its solu- 
tion consisted, far as I was al 


understand, 


been established — was, I 


of the great problems of the age 


} 
i€ to 


in the immense amount of 
repulsive force required, and the in- 
tense darkness and cold of the inter- 
stellar spaces, ¢ i 


1 a 
prenended alfierence 


condition of the planetary ph 
which would make 

beings un 
have no word | 
gerous, if not imp 
Now, whatever 


y readers to 


receive anything mere pon Apoleian 


testimony ; i hough I seemed to 


do not of course expec 


ynfess I do 


ul 


not now see « 10w the hypothesis 


of planetary photosph« be recon- 


ciled with the liscoveries in 


spectrum analysis ; these beings 
certainly spoke of theirs as familiarly 
as we do of our atmosphere; and 
doubtless, upon the mere ground of 
credibili a belief in the existence of 


gaseous envelopes intens ly Sust eptible 
to electric influences, surrounding all 


the suns and planets, and exchanging, 


so to speak, their light and heat, is 
quite as tenable as the notion of mil- 
- , ¢ 


} 
PiIOUeS VU 
4 Je UI 


li Ff mw . 7 3 
110ns Of muilions of incandes- 


cent matter can be. 
And, certainly, whether the Apoleians 


were right or wrong about photospheres, 


their knowledge of the laws and rela- 
tions of light far in advance of 
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j 


ours, and the perfection and power o 


their optical instruments such, that they 
were even enabled to become tolerably 
conversant with the condition of their 
sister planets. 

’ 
i 


When I became aware of this, I was 


of course very curious to learn the 
extent of their acquaintance with the 
of 

osity I wv 

And here let m« 


perfec tly cogniz 


State 


oy : - 
of the men and women now around me, 
seemed to be quite unconscious 


could 


mon, whi 
upon wh nowledge and ex; 
pleasure, I nev 

re whether he was aw 


pose 


. ) 
t med tr 
tw seemed 


sctacles) w 


S Wave-W 


tant,—so 


where | 

could thi 

with a terri fort ‘ fort which, 

explain as distinctly 
: 


one of MEW Vs > U ith ( iwned 


upon me; and, with a thrill of inex- 
uwe and wonder I recognized 
it. was Earth, indeed ; but, reader, 
it was 


od! And tl 


pressible 


of the Devonian peri- 
ose zons of teeming 
+ , 
l 


beauty and enj 


y 
izes 


with life an¢ oyment, 
they flown? what had 


? Was the great clock 


ine ar , ate 2 
oi time tolling its hour ) again 


whither had 


become of them 
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Was the past repeating itself? Or had 


Eternity, Saturn-like, devoured its own 
ofts ring f 
Turning 


bewilderment 
from a problem I dared not attempt to 


in hopeless 


solve, I essayed to gain some further 
' the pursuits of the Apo- 

vans; and here again my de- 

ough himself intensely absorbed 
her occupation, seemed to obey 


tin y my slightest suggestion. 
Astronomers and mathematicians I 
found occupied in computing 
the elements and determining the orbits 
ly discovered members 
u in which our 


c f (Hi ver SES, 


iS believed to hold a con- 
and I further learned 

of numerous similar 

ndeed of a system of systems, 
ly demonstrated. 

a 


d ts were all ab- 


the recombi- 
ns into new 


h 


1 
eiements, < 


f a process whic 

1, by a method 

lysis, in the 

1 and the 

their experi- 

to herald a new 
ural condition of the 


and physiologists 


were 
innermost recesses of the 
ian body by the aid ofa sort 
roscope \ ich abled them 

d even, in some degree, 


1D] vast 
ient, certainly, upon Monsieur 
ing puppies. 
As to the scientific d//ettanti of the 
planet, I found i 


them, as is common 
these gentry, somewhat ponder- 

themselves — in this 
of incomprehensible 
} 


means 

of lenses, batteries, and 
playing tricks upon the 
l Have 


1ievous neighbors, 


j icent worlds. 
miscl 


wonder, 


y the superhuman 


“nNoOmer 
enomen 


tualism be charged 


attempted resolution of 
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to the amateur naturalists of Venus or 
Mars? 

But the problem of problems, the 
solution of which all Apoleia awaited 
breathlessly, as we but lately awaited 
the laying of the ocean cable, 
the nature and object of whi 
myself, at first, totally incompetent to 
understand. 

And yet I was, as it were, enveloped, 


surrounded, perme: 


seemed i > ] ec 
] 
I 


demon 
and centre of the undertak 

to live and move and have hi 

it. I have no words to describe 
the indomitable will, 

patience, the exhaustless en 


mwe 
InW 


unflagging zeal, the utter 
and cumu 
this 


upon it; 
I 


consecration 


faculty, which 


brought to bear 
dimly and by slow degre¢ s, the n iture 
and intention of the stupendous I roject 
dawned upon would | 


equal 
i 


me, language 
ly powerless to express my ; 


ment and consternation. 


A mad, presumptuous, hopeless, 


heaven-daring scheme, it seemed 
to be, somehow, the vet 

and Apolei 
tion. For the Apoleians were, emphat- 


ically, what we 


srowth 


culmination of 


should st 


} 
tyie, 


, 
earthly parlance, a race of 


rians f Il were to attempt 
1 of their soci ry, | 
as phi- 
nossible 
i 
- the removal 
cont eivable 
h Apoleian 
seemed to have | 


and inconceivable i 11K 
fles) 
tried. 


¢ ] 
ana 


was heir to, een 


All systems of religion, politics, 


were br 


yhilosop! roucht his 


test, : 
stood 
SAVa 
presume 
couch of 
so mucl 
1erest boor 

the Apoleians were sti] 

phatically a race of theori 


perimenters. As 











2 


> ° a 
Was Re 7¢ Ite nbach R ig At : 


when my 
with a s¢ 


} 7 
fulfilled 


1 ae 
lear-hea 


Gay, 


me, the work 


ployes som 
whic h 
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with a roar whic igl lave startled Was | 
the universe, with a shock which must oug! NC} 


I 
agency 


; ore 19 
iY I vpeiore, na 


have shaken the syst to its centre, being w 


4 ] ; y 
Shattered zziorme 
o frag- 
sent them wandering for- 
‘ in _} Inlecce honelescs 
lorever, in Heipiess, hOpeic ’ 
h the 


useless coniusion, throug 
' 


Space . 
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| formed and 


1 
the 
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ever, 
work 


more 
have | 


he h 


read 


it now appeared to him that the 
he had assigned to himself 
1, } 


could 
could 
For 


when his 


e performed than it 


while Rosa was living. 


| felt, from the moment 
ere directed in the channel 
h they now constantly 
there was something like 
is heart towards the guar- 
1. Anything like an en- 
his part to secure her rights 


| 


ights she had, must seem to 


york of an enemy. 
— 


nea 


still to speak to Doc- 

vho, at least, knew about 

Annie Gell, and with this 
ne day to the doctor’s 

r when he would be most 

im there. 

gar was 


] 


tion with John E 
doctor 


‘rceived 


there was 


ht I would 
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“Good. Sit down. Mr. Elsden 
gives a first-rate report of you, so I 
suppose you are on the high road to 
fortune. 
and don’t 
‘That 


I know it 


panding, in 


> 


Keep straight ahead, then, 


slip off into by-ways.” 
’s the road for me to travel, 
well enough,” said John, ex- 


the atmosphere of 


genial 
the office, in a noticeable manner. 
“You feel sure of yourself, then. 


Keep a sharp lookout, and you ’ll make 


a good drive, I don’t doubt.” 


“ey 


I’ve got the reins in my 


sir, but 
own hands, I 


don’t know about that, 
know.” 


“ All the better, then, 


since you’re 
on the up-hill road, and a pretty rough 
one at that.” 

“ But I should hate to think I wasn 
2ver coming to a smooth road, Doctor.” 
“ Nor Detwiler ; “ what 


Well 


sense,” said 

do you want of smooth roads? 

and good if you 

but you’re 

thing to d 

out for an easy way.” 
ope I 

poor as I am just , much 


beggarly | 


longer,” said John, consci pris- 
The d 

treating him as 

Mr. 


had not won the heart « 


ing antagonism. 


was 


‘ egal: 
not in Elsden’s ci 


— two circumstances wh 
Detwiler’ 
7 | 


thinking it it was 


iS suspic 100S 
ich 


matters 
Tol r 
john were 


> greatest 


iat poverty is t 


world for vou ?” 
world for you: 


know it is not,” he answered, 
“T devoutly hope that 
find 
Detwiler. 
“Why?” 
so kindly 
] 


ashnamet 


you will never 


out a short to wealth,” said 


cut 
The doctor had spoken 
felt 


felt. 


John would have 


+ it 
that 


] 
1 ¢ } raxy the 
A 


anger he 
must control 


to betray the 
\ 


He had learned that he 
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himself if he would be the companion i ‘rhaps generous enough to express 


al 77t } ‘ nm? +} 4 ; 
you would get lazy. And t nk it would be likely, 
1} of | 


there would l 


ye plenty of harpies around ou e ying anything to 


» suck the blood out of youthen. You 
guess what would follow 

“You think,” said John, reddening, 

’m never going to conquer that 


o J 
uu are going to fight 
11 ae , 
iged 
occupation en 


hink you will « 


ertion 


had it 


» answerec 

course she says so 
ppose that she sees the facts 
as I do, nean, for it 


7 
IS you do not < 


“TI never thought 
| 


much for her, or t had done muc 


But she— It make lifference 
who taught her, or who didn’t; if she _ said, stifi 
chooses to feel grateful t >, I am * Yea, 
not going to complain, sir.” 
“I don’t like the way you talk, John,” power could « 
said the doctor ; “it would be insuffer- John was silent 
in any young man. sounds “Even she herself could not give it. 


as if you O > ipable ot Ther re two sides to every such ques- 
ise of the silly, kind feeling she i x 
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t must not be dropped at 


the doctor was man- 


John 


ily, and wished that 


1] 
LK 


ly how things 


now exact 

imself and Edna 38 

d lost an opportuni 
PI 

ht 


it moment, *“* Who was 
Tell me, if you know.” 


turned his eyes away from 

face before him. Not often 

ig heart been so troubled ; 

is face expressed so much 
isible upon it. 

for arything ‘ike 

ore you which you could 


clearly see, you would be 
work,” he 
I know to 


prospect wou 


: ; 
what you 


through, 
fight 

suchad 
tell you 
more ri 


-are who she is, or how low down you go 


to fin sr, than if you had leprosy. A 
man’s fitness for a relation so sacred is 
n’t determined entirely by his desires.” 

“Go on, sir,” cried John, white with 
rage. 

“T intend to do so. You have no 
} 
i 


more right than—I have. [ told you 





2% the 


would have 


I went 


you 
out 


sten to me! no man but 
yurself has ever heard this of me), — 


here was whom 


I would have asked to marry me 


I had dared i lady 


he would | 


ould be to man. 


as any girl can be to 
a thousand times more, 
} 


ana 


you; ye 


for you have many chances ambi- 


tions where I had n’t one. I came and 


ill 
1liS, as 


myself in these you 


nh more 


No wo- 
rl 


ldli 


I am not prej 


dy tot ike all 


office, for tl 
the evident intention of going about his 
business. 


“You must settle it with Him then. 
He has made his laws ; bré 
you think you'll gain anything 
But | ’ll answer that you find 


a losing 


t 
Good by, then. 


business in the end. 


If I have said the cruellest things you 


Flousehold. [September, 


I am still your best friend, 


I’m no harder on you than I 


Let’s do the 


have, and 


have been on myself. 


best we can with what we 


nk God if he has taught us anything 


ill mak better doctors of oth- 


poor mort 

Edgar 
the voice that spoke those words, 
the 


oorer mortal even than 


John could go away and 


caoctors 


‘ 17e r 
gaze Ol 


HAPTER XXIL 


l ut two thirds of 


h ive n 
You were 
See! I have two.” 
He took the drawings from hi 
spoke : one was of Rosa 
1e other of himself. 
an ugly, amazed 


glare. e drawings, and his 


first 


fragments; but » gave 


> 


: - . . 
mpi é to tear them into 


them back, 


mom unharmed. A glance 


aiter a 
had sufficed him. 
‘How much did you pay for them?” 
he asked. 
The 
rection, had she, seeking to make mon- 
i debt ? 


soon put an end to all this. 
l 


poor girl h turned in this di- 


i 


} } 
ey which 


He would 


cia eect 
should diminisl 


her 


But though he accounted for the work 


instantly in this manner, he was sur- 
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“Dirt could have done so much without in- 
Ten dollars apiece.” struction. He would like very much 
!” said Edgar. to see the portrait if Miss Edna would 
’s a deuced proud little girl, 
” } -sented in 
x for your money is a proof : ls whicl ade impression 
inswered, bitterly. n Edna: first, the manne in which 
is any. If she had n’t been 
she would have insisted on 


f +} 


present of the pictures. 
n she sat working that an arti 
Of course John was one of the 
And certainly, if any one had 
to sell speak of him so, it was « 

tlemen in whose service 
iy: Else they would have ploye d. She had hear 
I expected to be remem- of also as an artisan. 


her an artist 


ence 


4 1 deal + ~~ nit 
a good aeai more complhi- 


ices thou *he said. “He 


by it. 
concerning these pictures. an engine, and, I supposed, a 
preserved some as anything could be ; but he told 
ad lain on Ro- wouldn’t go, and could n’t be 1 
1 tl i go, any more than a wooden hi 
was built. Then he added a 
thus preserved curve or too, and said that, ma 
In other ways he that pattern, there was n’t anyt 
‘,so that he was_ ning that could equal it for power.’ 
bishop’s Edna’s eyes shone with pleasure 
hear this praise. ‘I can believe 
funeral, he she said. 
l, when “T wish I could see that drawing of 
basket yours,” said he. 
sen “]T have one here which I made this 
prized sh or vine afternoon,” said Edna. She stopped to 
grave. take the paper from her pocket. They 


h idow of a 


if he might carry the were standing under the 
} 


S 
hen, as he walked along great pine-tree. It seemed to Max the 


talked about Rosa. One perfect hour of a perfect day. He stood 
he said, had told him there to examine the picture, then he 
excellent likeness she had sat down on the mossy bed which cov- 
She was then a_ ered the old tree’s roots. Edna had 


it a true artist drawn Rosa as they had so often seen 





Tempel, 


be as well ple is 
ing less of 
pretty well, 

I should feel 

»} 


sure of it: 


now?” uld draw yeur face, without a 
He was ve ready indeed, but Edna 








1 will let me come ?” 


come, Sa 


ent, thought 


to prove, and 


morrow.” 


] 1 


homewards alone she 


room 


xt 


tox 


1E 


( 


he h iS nobody 
Well then, he 
lown in Mrs. 
on his return 
afternoon, he 
and a very 
he stipulated 
-dna’s services 


rt 


own entertainment, be- 


curious to 


ill and had 


learn the ex- 
little to amuse 


her dull days, Edna had 


work w 


} 


1 the intention 


and was satisfie 
take it with 
“You have paid ten V 
worth,” said Mrs. Holcombe, whe 
presented Edna with the i 
price. 
“ A small s 


picture, an 


noble 


the thou of that momen 


had fallen to his lot to make known to 


, 
her the 
irresistib 


thinking 


g 
thought before 
was within his power 


} ¢ 


» VI > Means 


househo 
he might put within Ed 
the adornments | 
into the 
mignonette, of 


fain hang upon the walls. 
As he walked homeward, he remem- 
bered John Edgar; and, as he told him 


later, when John was returning from 


the doctor’s office, wanted to show 


. } 13] f ] 
him at once the likeness of himself 


ich Edna had drawn. It would give 
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} } 


Max 
_ 


\ 


she | 


for 
he did need 
ven herself 


£! 
well 


with him, W 
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: 1 ~~ 
cood had for t 
know was cons 
. e wa * 
1on would evidence 
' 


: ° 
irchase to ni 


-Christo- more im} 


int 


once 


T 
it \ 


were not 


} J 
cdoub 


the hands ; 

“Tt isn’t 
he, “and | 
I wish he 
You cant <¢ 


suppose, 


WW ] had 
mS words), had 


1 


[September, 


he most part gone wrong 


tantly ¢ 
taAnuy te 


of 
made h 
vortant, had 

\ ar ind 


cong 


im | 

the same thin 
sage ara 
wish you had 
had his ten 


had his 
isk him for 


ut you can retur 


wish 


you 


Because, 


If ye 


why should 


to do. 


have more t 


yu are in need of 


you not ask me 


han I shall use. 


lling her 


me 


so, 


f her own eyes corroborated 


er life seem 


new 


that 


he money, 


for it? I 


And be- 
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be better for you to ask for 


my own, John! what do 
But it is 
Come in 
the mouth of Pit Hole; 


ere and rest, and I will tell 


voine 
going 


to tell you. 
sy thing to say. 


IS 


entrance of the old mine 
What was he going to 
tell het Somethi 


1g that she did not 


g 
know ut herself ? 
in?” he said. “I 


ere, and was going to 
found yourself tired away 
me, up here, you could step in 


knowledgment of his thought- 


Edna in. 


i prospect ol being 
in business by a gen 
1} 
myseil iltogether, 
bie to 
] 


nard 


do; so you see 

at work now all the 
about it 
to pay 


been 


id, 

tor’s words, which 
was Edna’s pity for him 
made her willing to live for 


s before Edna would have 
And you are all I have to 
: death it 
revealed to her that there was 


—_ ome > ’ 
Dut since Rosa’s 


l in Mr. Holcombe’s house 
for which she could and must live. 
D 
Rosa 


“Tf it had been me instead of 


though, John, you would have borne it, 


well,” said sh “ An 


? 
: all tl 


lese good things 


the Houschold. 
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came to pass which you expect, you 
] 


would have found somebody else, just 
as dear and a great deal better than 
Dy 

“Do you really believe that ? 


know better ? n’t 


Don’t 


1 
KNOW 


you 


*>same man t 
fore you promised ? 
by >, and | 
You know what I am; 
I was that morning.” 
“John, John, do 


always see you 
eee: age . oer 
There is nobody 
me but you.” 


“ Do you love me, E 

“ Yes, John, I do love you.” 

“Will— you kiss me Ex 
that 


shall come be 


. ; 
you do love me, and that nothing 


tween us? 
1 


She bent down and kissed his hard 


have your father 
and the propert hi 
and the property w 

? 


to you.’ 
| do not 
Whom shall I 
Shall I k you?’ 
“IT of that 
likely to get what you asked for. 
Hole ombe, I ] 


should 
the Ol 


to know 


understand 
ask? Do 


? 
Ss 


a 
1] 


would be 
Mrs. 


would be 


y know 


you 


think, 
e to ask. She would be likely 
} 


Oc V 
OUy. 


more about it 
} 
| 


than anyl 


Annie was her friend, — was n’t she? 


“Yes, her friend. But, John, if there 
ging to me, 
They would 


was anything belon they 


would have told me. have 
told me long ago.” 


If they would, 


* Perhaps not. 
did n’t they, or why don’t they ? 


‘Do you think they would keep back 


why 


” 


anything from me that was mine? 


Edna, after a short 
; ] ] 
h her surprise had been 


4 


1imed pause, 


rrowing 
amazement. have 


) , a om 
Known, they would all 
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there 


' 2 . i question 
me to believe that ey he . Pe. 
me an 


yey iss — At 1 


i 
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h Edna. “But then,” 
added, repenting that she had given her 
> 


doubt « 


though,” said she 


en this much expression, — “‘but 
then he was a 


gentleman, and I always 
O, I forgot”; and 


hastily out of the room, as 


e was. 


eft some work whieh must 
ittended to. 
» back again, she made 


no furthe yn to this subject ; oth- 


er th ts had occupied her since she 


| 
} 1 = 
doctor, on the lookout for 


went 


ier as he drove past on 


stream, and 
bonnet 

yr two,” and 
his invitation. 


Mrs. Hol- 


your 


to know 


1 } 
icombe <¢ 


time thinking what she would do sup- 
posing Faulkner should pay her seven 
hundred dollars for her land. But she 
had other thoughts too, that occupied 
her during that drive. 
They visited Faulkner, and 
with the doctor for ar 


he hag- 
but 
had 


hour, 
ly came to terms; for 

arrived when he must ¢ 

those fields of Edna’s if 

them to give him a crop the nex 

The doctor urged him 


dred and _ ninety-five, 


»d and coulc 


Faulkner promised to come 
tl 
14 


woul 


papers which the 
Gell’s executor, 
him next day; he would | 
ment with him in full, he said, 


his not 


1k would cash 


the doctor 
d do with so mucl 
ey, and she answered, so 
to prove to him that the 
been for some time settle 

ind, ** Give i Mrs. H 
‘Well, we 


your guardian, you know,” | 


olcombe’ 
by a suspicion, asked 
those questions in the morning. 
? s one thing I wan 


you see 


he knew al 


etween John and hers« 
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“T know he says so; but we cannot 
always take a person’s testimony in such 
a matter. 
ord so far, that really it would be al- 
most a miracle if he reformed entirely. 
I don’t 


He has had such a poor rec- 
] 


know that it is possible for him 
Such a fever in the blood 
as he has is likely to break out at any 
time.” 


to reform. 


“But good nursing and care keeps 
down a fever, and breaks it up, I have 
heard you say. It is better than medi- 
cine and all the doctors.” 

“That is true,” the doctor, 
gravely, “but I don’t know what kind 
ef nursing he would be likely to get.” 

“He might have a friend who could 
serve him.” 

“ No, Edna, 
gang his 
now 


said 


it is not likely; he will 
} 
4 


ain gait, now straight, anc 


crooked, g 
the best nurse that ever was would n’t 
hinder that fever from getting the upper 
hand of him now and then.” 

It seemed along time that the doctor 
drove along in silence; at last he said 
“Edna, look in my face.” 

His eyes filled with 

1 
A 


tears as she did 


so. “Tell me all about it, darling,” 
ilent. 


into 


said he. But she was 
“Well, I cannot pry 
crets, but he 
means to marry you. 
it, though. I 
I don’t 


your se- 
told me that he 
I can’t 

how it could 


has 
believe 
don’t see 
happen. intend to believe it, 
for he 
what he said since I 


about 
If it 
‘s really true. you will tell me when v 
1S really true, you wl tell me when you 
want me to know ; 


careful 
knew him. 


was never very 


meantime, I shall 
dismiss a thing so incredible from my 
mind 
“Why is it so incredible?” asked 
Edna. 
“Why ? Because you are Edna.” 
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and all the watching of 


[September, 


“But is there other reason?” 


She was thinking that, if there was any 


any 


secret to be told which she had a right 
to know, the doctor might be able to 
divulge it. 

“There are more reasons than I can 
give just now. know 
them yet. : 
a cut, 
straining her. 
lonely, 


But you shall 
"TY? } ° . » 
Che doctor gave Lightfoot 
and then occupied 


‘You 


and lon 


elf in re- 
must have felt 
a 
hil 

he 
ever have allowed him ee 
had any ri 


very j ge 


said he. “But, my « 


do not understand is how you should 
i that he 
eak to you 
as — as: 

“ Can I he 


stand it?” 


not 
‘It is n 
myster} Be he seems worthless 
to you, he does not seem more so than 
I have appeared to myself.” 

“But your worthlessness is becoming 
less and less apparent to you, and will 
il have 
Hol- 


what 


do so. You are a child; you 
Think of Mrs. 


1 Lawson ! 


been in a dream. 


combe the wife of ol 
kind of marriage do 
would be ? Well 
about equal to that, 
way of looking at thin 
ago John would 

best friend. 


friend. know 


his 


keep your secret. 
thing you must 


will iny 


maine 
invite me to your wedding 
will hide nothing from me 

shall be aboveboard.” 


He repeated that question, and came 


back to it when he saw that she had 
not answered it, until she h 
him her promise. “Now I can rest,” 
he thought. “Edna will not deceive 
me.” 


id given 





The True Story of 
TRUE STORY OF 


“HE reading 


l ately been 


world of America has 
presented with a book, 
is said to sell rapidly, and which 
with universal favor. 


irs to meet 
ubject of the book may be thus 
of Lord 

for the 
ating his fame from slan- 


the mistress 


Byron before the world 


comes 
sake of vit 
1 uspersions cast on him by his 


te . ; ; 
he story of the mistress vers 


us 


be summed up as follows : 


Lord Byron, the hero of th 


man being 


> story, is 


1 
want 


endowed 


pres 
ith ev tural ch 


irm, vift, and grace, 


ne false step of an unsuit- 
1is whole life. 
pre- 
intellect to 
him 
narriages 

, and, finding that 
luce him to tl 
s and 


iles of her own mode of life, 


. 240. 
mere woridly 


1e math- 
conventional 
suddenly 
hout warning abandoned him in 

cruel and inexplicable man- 
} 
‘ 


ulleged that she p from 


irent 


irtec 
] 
i 


iffection anc good hu- 
wrote him a playful, confiding let- 
the way, bt 
house, 


ing her 
j it 
1 to him that she 
that this 
w down upon 


it, after reacl 
] 1, 
MiCily 


su and withot 


ym announces 


ver see him again; 
len abandonment dre 
m a perfect storm of scandalous sto- 
hich his wife never contradicted ; 

e never in any way or shape 
stated what the exact reasons for her 
departure had been, and 
to all 


enemies. 


thus silently 


gave scope the malice of thou- 
The sensitive vic- 
im was actually driven from England, 


home broken up, and 


sands of 


he doomed 


to be a lonely wanderer on foreign 


shores. 


In Italy, under bluer skies and 


Lady Byron's Life. 


LADY BYRON’S LIFE. 


among a gentler people, with more tol- 
erant modes of judgment, the a 


uth 


oress 
intimates that he found peace and con- 
solation. A lovely young Italian count- 
ess falls in love with him, and breaking 
her family ties for his sake, devotes her- 
blissful 
with her he finds at last tha 


self to him, and in retirement 
t domestic 
life for which he was so fitted. 
Soothed, calmed, and refreshed, he 
writes Don Juan, which the world is at 
this late hour informed was a poem with 
a high moral purpose, designed to be a 
practical illustration of the doctrine of 
total depravity among young gentlemen 
in high life. 
Under the 
he rises at last to higher realms of mor- 
al devote 
the rest of his life to some noble and 


elevating influence of love, 


excellence, and resolves to 


heroic purpose, becomes the savior of 
Greece, and dies untimely, leaving a 
nation to mourn his loss. 

The authoress dwells with a peculiar 
bitterness on Lady Byron’s entire s7- 


lence during all these years, as the most 


aggravated form of persecution and in- 


She informs the world that Lord 


jury. 
Byron wrote his autobiography with the 
purpose of giving a fair statement of the 

truth in the whole 


and 
Byron bought up the man- 


matter, 
1e publisher and insisted on 

g destroyed unread, thus inflex- 
ibly depriving her husband of his last 
chance of a hearing before the tribunal 
of the public. 

As a result of this silent, persistent 
cruelty on the part of a cold, correct, 
narrow-minded woman, the character 
of Lord Byron has been misunderstood, 
and his name transmitted to after ages 
clouded with aspersions and accusa- 
tions which it is the obiect of this book 
to remove. 


Such is the story of Lord Byron’s 
mistress, — a story which is going the 


length of this American continent and 
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dat Geneva, there wasas yet, 
» cessation of the slanderous 

is character ; the same 
it which 


home, 


hat the 
slanders must 


rt 
TL 


n this s¢ of thing is 
Mr. Moore’s JUSiL 
us rather w 
it were 
li, could misrep 


i 


n’s frie: d 


) as even Byr 
when he was 

iple of 

interest of 


in the 


f +} 
i the sex. 
commenced 


ization immedi- 

found 
phorically 
ind confessed 


ilove 


ner in the 


} . 
ouch sweetness 


yn stood in the way 
yNversion. 

many oth- 

years 

rhted 

vy his frank 

miserable 

emed want- 

home to the 

rom Lady By- 

Countess of- 


shook 
| 


had 


the poet only 


> despair; “he so 


11n Vain 5 


Lady Byron’s 
1 from the first that of 


er 
vould wish to see a 


of the honorable 
4: 4: 1) 7 
incation will do weii to 


tory of Lady Byron's Life. 


just 


29 


Lady Byron, whicl 


to 
Byron, on 


read a letter 


Lord from Lady 
to read 


He 


parting 


1 


BI ial nial Se . 
slessington, enciosed for her 


before he went to Greece. 


“The let 
prevented from send 


OF tis a ing a. 


any ¢ 
sincere when I wrote 
But it ult 


the thousand provocations on 


is diffi ior me to 


DO 


1 
I 
{ 


, _ 
h friends and foe 


ject which 


seven years been throwing in the 


ior n 
way of a man whose fee lings were once 


: : 
quick, ana whose temper was never 


patient. 


“TO LADY OF THE HON. 


LONDON, 
1521 


cknowle the receipt 
da’s hair,’ which is very soft and 
nearly as dark already as 


l, if I may 


) 
na 


pretty, al 


mine was at twelve years ol 


i eal T ™ ¢ ~— 
judge irom whati recollect of some in 


Augusta’s possession, t 


it dont 


iken at thata 
But curl,— perhaps from 
, 

row. 


hank you for the inscription 


of the date and name, and I will tell 
you why ; I | | 


only two or three 


elieve that they are the 


words ol hand- 
writing in my i 


possession. 
I 


letters I returned, and excep 
words, or rather the one wor 


hold,’ 


1 1 
DOOK, I 


itter i »j n ] 
written twice in an old 


have no other. I burnt your 


last note, for two reasons: 


firstly, 
was written in a style 


} } 
able ; and, sec 


ee 
your word 1out documents, which 
are the world res of suspici 


people. 

‘6 pose 
you somewhere 
— the December, | 
] 


Six, SO that in 


I shall have some chance 


of meeting -perhaps sooner, if I 
to England by busi- 


Recollect, howeve 


am obliged to go 
hess or otherwise. A 


thing, either in distance or near- 


h keeps us 


nder chon!ld after lona nerind 
asunder snouid, aiter sO long a period, 


one 


ness ;— every day whi 
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elings, whic also consider the two corresponding 


points with reference to myself, it will 


rather soft 
must always have one rallying-point 


be better for all three. 
*“ Yours ever, 
“ NOEL Byron.” 


hild exists, which I pre- 


] 
after 


, a } 
nope will be 1iong 


ner pare 
artless Thomas Moore intro- 


tter in the “ Life, 


Wd 
sSnould 


fact, never 


nice itt 


int \ y | 
nto every K 


1: 1 , 
his Shattered 


corresponde! 


istresses. 


osiuion as 
i 


to contem}] 
housands of readers. We 
] th hi id r the 
length his the 


t the reader may 


tha 


] ¢ 
reason he had for as- 
tone which he « 

R antl 
byron quotea 


was sent to her, 


or my 


meet agall 








1869. ] 


whole story on his own side which we 
: 


are about to quote, were the only com- 


nunications that could have reached 


her solitude. 


In the following verses, Lady Byron 


Donna Inez, and 


-d as 
Don Jose ; but the in- 


illusions were so 


very 
} 


ly for a moment 


history the poet was 
@ I 


rturned, 
me said /wo, 


lll do, 
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“ Now Donna Inez had, with all her merit, 
A great opinion of her own good qualities, 
Neglect indeed requires a saint to bear it, 
And such indeed she was 


he a devil ofa 


in her moralities ; 
piri, 

times mixed up fancies with realities, 
*t few opportunities escape 


getting her liege lord into a scrape. 


This was an easy matter 
Oit in the wrong 
pared, 
That y ’s fan,’ 
And s 
ir 


And 
And why ar 


This is the longest and most elab- 
version of his own story that 
but 
himself with many others, projecting at 


orate 
Byron ever published ; he busied 
one time a Spanish Romance, in which 
the same story is related in the same 





The 


manner; Dut i he was 


from pri r, The book- 


where they would 


their faults by a late 


Lady Byron’s memory. 

singular concurrence of ci 

all the facts of the case, in } 
undeniable and authentic form, were 
at one time placed in the 

writer 1is sketch, with authority to 
make such use of them as she should 
j Had this melancholy his- 
tory been allowed to sleep, no public 


use would have been made of them ; but 


[September, 


of a popular attack on 


a 
7 
il 


their 
e manner 
iqued into thinking 
n a stanza or two. 


f Adelir 


she saw her bl 





high 
woman 
cantos 
in a manner 
poet was 


two 


**Don Juan,” 
the 


} | 
now ce 
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In fact, she already loved him, but had 
that doubt of her power to be to him all 
that a wife should be, which would be 
likely to arise in a mind 


so sensitively 
constituted and so unworldly. They 
however continued a correspondence 


as friends; on her part the interest 


continually increased, on his the tran- 
i i f better feelings was choked 
and overgrown by the thorns of base, 
unworthy passions. 


From the hei 


4 


have been happy as the 


ht at which he might 
» husband of a 
fell into the 


noble woman, he depths 


of a secret adulterous intrigue with a 
blood relation, so near in consanguinity 
been utter 

] 


and expulsion from civilized 


that discovery must have 


ruin so- 
ciety. 
From henceforth, t 
secret bec 
life, hold 
ion, yet 


anguish and 

Two years 

Milbanke, 

that for some 

pressed mar 
Marriage 

as the proper g 

wild and dissipated 

been Supposed t be he appointed 

mission of 


dering 


good women to rece ive wan- 


1 
rags and 


heir old life upon them, 


ings on their hands and shoes 
lintroduce them, clothed 
to an honorable 
career in society. 
therefore 


Marriage was 


recommended to Lord Byron 
and well 
so he determined 


1umerous friends } 
and to marry, and, 
in an hour of reckless de speration, 


] ‘ , 
down and wrote proposais to 
One was declined. The 
cepted, 


€ 
-] 
I 


two ladies. 


hw iS ac 


A 
was to Miss 


ouner 
Milbanke. The wor 
he the gift of ex; 


will not be surprised that he 


d knows well that 


had ression, and 
wrote a 
very beautiful letter, and that the wo- 
man who had already learned to love 
him fell at once into the snare. 


Her answer was a frank, outspoken 


The True Story of 
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avowal of her love for him, giving her- 
self to him heart and hand. The good 
in Lord Byron was not so utterly ob- 
iterated that he could receive such a 
er without emotion, or practise such 
a loving, trusting heart 


He had 


in mere recklessness ; 


nfairness on 
of remorse. 
Sonely e odd a 
ously expected to be 
accepted, and ie discovery of the 


treasure of affection which he had 


like 


ans : 
to a soul in hell. 


se- 


cured was i vision of lost heaven 


But, neverthel , in his letters writ- 


ten abot rement, there 


that 


are 


a sort of 


nkness of these 
i f the man 
C Geepest ysses 


Before the 
he 


j¢ Sts. 
intimates, 
the part r the successful faz é, 


all the while of 


WaS 
conscious the dea 
secret that lay cold at the bottom of 
heart. 
When he 


banke’s parents, 


went to visit Miss Mil- 
is her acc epted lover, 
she was struck with his manner and ap- 


pearance; she saw him moody and 
gloomy, evidently wrestling with dark 
and aespe 


thoughts, and anything 
but what a hap] 1 


shouldbe. S 


rate 
| ind accepted lover 
he sought an interview with 
him that 

he was not happy in 

] 


| magnanimou 


him alone, and told she had 


observed that 
engag 


that, if 
been 


ement, an 


on review he found 
mistaken in the nature of his 
feelings, she would immediately release 


only 


him, and they should remain 


friends. 


Overcome with 


Lord 


the conflict of his 


Byron fainted away. 


d 


feelings, 








1 
ike 


The True Story of 


was convinced that his 


really be deeply involved in 


ent 
ht 


suc 


with reference to which 
h strength of emotion, 
10 more of a dissolution 


nent. 


reason to doubt that 


» relates in his Dream, 
} 
1, 


ized and agitated, when 
God’s altar, with the 
creature whom he was 


a fate so awfully tragic ; 


not 
but 


the memory of Mary 


another guiltier and 
a 


memory that overshac 


ind t 
} 


-morse and despair 


morse and angry despai 


head. 
me from 
your own 
to you 
) ive made me 
but now you will 
narried a devil /” 
’s Sketc hes, re- 
account of the 


journey, 


not know that 
before sunset 
VY she i 


e formed 


uriage on the afternoon 
day. It was not the 
h won the sympathy 


r who stood at the open 


1d walked away. The 


up the steps 


countenance and frame 


listless with evident hor- 


ir. The old servan 
his arm to the young, 
an assurance of sym- 
ion. From this shock 
ed, and soon. The 


her new home 


room jumped out of 
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were exactly what a devoted spirit like 
hers was fitted to encounter. Her hus- 
band bore testimony, after the catas- 
trophe, that ri ; being, a more 
sympathizing and agreeable companion, 
never blessed any man’s home. When 
he afterward called her cold and mathe- 
so forth, 
ace 
nad gone 
- 
cISCOV- 
. 2 
ered that 
silence and n 
lied on, so that 
make his part 
concerned. 
“ Silent she was ever 


ents, whos« 


1 knowl- 
which 
ome upon the young 
y; from the 
vild avow i 
marriage, that there was a dreadful se- 
t, that Byron’s soul was torn 
nies of remorse, and that he 
had no love to give t ‘rin return for 
a love which was ready lo and dare 
Yet brave ly 
the task of soot 
ing and calming the man 
had taken “ for better or for worse.’ 
Young and gifted, with a peculiar ai 
of refined and spiritual beauty; gra 
ful in every movement, possessed of 


exquisite taste ; a perfect companion 


iterary culture, and with that infinite 
l bile it 


is which true love alone can give ; 


to his mind in all the higher walks of 
li 
plia y to all his varying, capricious 
moot 
bearing in her hand a princely for- 
tune, which with a woman’s uncalculat- 
ing generosity was thrown at his feet, 
—there is no wonder that she might 
feel for a while as if she could enter 
the lists with the very Devil himself, 
and fight with a woman’s weapons for 
the heart of her husband. 

There are_ indications scattered 
through the letters of Lord Byron 
which, though brief indeed, showed that 


his youns wife was making every effort 
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to 
give him a cheerful home. 


> 


if 


accommodate herself 
One of the 
poems that he sends to his publisher 
s i 


ikKS OT as elr 


y 
“4 
e 


ite 


would wt 


in all the ignorance 


ucid intervals in wl 
t the charm of his wife’s 
he strength of her powers. 
Id be too, if you 


There 


a poet 
uid Say. 
nn? - hour sm her ct mv life 

were summer hours in her stormy ile 
ft her, 
when Byron was as gentle and tender as 


| med 


the memory of which never le 


wutiful; when he to 


sec 


he was be 


} 1 


be possessed by a good angel, and then 


fora little time all the ideal possibilities 
of his nature stood revealed. 

lful 

» thus alternate 

The buds of hope 

called out by a day or two of 


men to live with 


> between 
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[ September, 
= 


sunshine are frozen again and again till 
the tree is killed. 


a. 
but the 


1 hour of revelation, 
a manner which left 


- ] 
to follow 

. . 
pulses 0 
introduced int: 
. tin ti 
reasoning Dy 
in incest. 


ter and the wife of Cain thus addresses 


drama of Cain, Adah the si 


S- 


Lu 
Adah , my God! 
Shall ] hat 


they not love and bring forth things that love 
Out 


of their love? have they not drawn their milk 








slight and almost 
lily presence, had 


c e » 1 . ™m 
iy Of an angelic woman, 


, reasonins It was 


key ‘ 
LO KNOW 


1 period 


int 
int- 


the very first minds of 


whom 
onnec- 
) 


yressea 


fiends 


lemption of her hus- 


owed him through all his 


with a 


} 
Keener 


reasonings 
rt 

er nature, and by 

that 


besought and implored, ir 
ugnt ana impiored, in 
; ett 

he was Ca} 


7 1 
qaoing; and 
t 


1 
to COnvuise 


1 
ronize Dut 
igonize, UT 


not power 
gh to subdue. 


of the first of living writers, in 


novel of 


Re < has given, in 
ier masterly sketch of the character 
of Tito, the 
flict of 


nature like 


the 
I 

whole history of the con- 
a woman like Lady Byron with a 
She 
da being full of fascinations 
full of 


l-natured 


that of her husband. 
has describe 

tnesses, generosities 
impulses ; a nature 
not bear to give pain, or to 
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see it in otl but entirely destitute 
f any firm moral principle ; she shows 


of evil, in which deceit, cri 
elty are a_ necessity, 
persist in the basest i 


father who 


e 
has done 
l 


hard-hearte¢ 


minded 


treachery to 
wife who has given 
, hall 
Him wholly 

There are 
more 


tween 
discove! 


} 
ana Can 


the 
The demoniac cried out: 
l i e, Jesus of 
come to torment me | 
; sence of all 


a torture to the soul 


‘ the demon of evil. 
in whicl 


During this time, such was the disor- 


dered and desperate state of his world- 
ly affairs, that there were ten executions 
for debt levied on their family establish- 
ment ; and it was Lady Byron’s fortune 


each time which settled the 
Toward the last she and 
} 


saw less and less of each other, and he 


and more decide dly 
evil influences and seemed to acquire 
a sort of hatred of her. 


Lady Byron once said significantly 


came under 


to a friend who spoke of some cause- 
less dislike in another: “} 
have known people to be hated 
other reason than becagise they im] 
sonated conscience.” 

The biographers of Lord Byron and 
all his apologists are careful to narrate 
how sweet, and amiable, and obliging 


he was to everybody who approached 
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Fletcher, his 

man-servant, that “ anybody could do 
Lord, except 

las Often been quoted. 


of all 


anythir with my my 


y 
] 

this will now be 
’ was the only one 


leep and dread- 
the 


y and persistently and 


) who had 
resolutel 
ly to plant herself in his way 
st upon it that, if he went to 
iction, it should be in spite of her 


errorts. 
He had tried 


T 


Lo ¢ 


ance over 
When her 

the continental latitude, 

mored marriage, in 


Tt 
tually 


} 
rea 


tmnt troly a 
m simply too truly your 
friend to do this.” 


W hen Lord Byron 


lo with one who 
» folly 
1 Tully, 


naeda and could not 


. ned Ce ita. 
rmined to rid hims 


iffairs be- 


} 


when the state of 
her husband seemed 


the 
born. 


tween herself and 
darkest and most hopeless, that 
union was 


Lord Byron’s treatment of his 


only child of this 
wife 
during pre- 

led the birth of this child, and dur- 


the sensitive period that 
was mark by 
lity, for 
her 
part was the supposition of insanity. 


ing her confinement, 
paroxysms 
} 


of unmanly - 
hich the only possible charity on 


V 
\ 


Moore sheds a significant light on this 
period, by telling us that about this time 
Byron was often drunk day after day with 
Sheridan. There had been insanity in 
the family, and this was the plea which 


rc = 
September 
L ’ 
Lady Byron’s love put in for him. She 
regarded him as, if not insane, at least 
so nearly approaching the boundaries 
for- 
bearance and tender pity and she loved 


of insanity as to be a subj of 


s 


when 


€ 


him with that love resembling a moth- 
er’s, which good wives often feel 
lost faith in t 


1OS17 all 
all he 


was 


Cc 
they have heir hus- 
bands’ principles, and 


affections 


pes of their 
she 
soul h 
a truth 


shake. 


himsel could not 


two after the 
Lord Byron cam 

ly Byron’s room, 

mother was de: 
hood, but i 

ruelties by 
r xpressed 1 of her. 
coniinement, 
that 


as soon as she was able to travel she 


A short time after 
she was informed by him, ina note. 


must go, — that he could not and would 
not longer have her about him; and, 
when 


old, | 


al = 
weeks 


ever @ t Pp 
T | eS < ire l 
this brief 
Lord 
account 


closed 


tion. 


story was written ar 


Byron was dead. 


between him and her was 


forever in this world. Moore’s 


kc 
“Life” had been prepared, conta 
Lord B 


story. M« 


ining 
’ z ; 
solely yrons 


their 
this version to Lady 


simply and 


own 


version of ore sent 


Byron, and re- 


quested to know if she had any remarks 


i 
i 
to make upon it. In reply, she sent a 


the first and 
only one that had come from her during 
all the 


separation, and 
which appears to have 


brief statement to him, — 
years of the 


mainly for its 
object the exculpation of her father and 
mother from the charge made by the 
poet of being the instigators of the sep- 
aration. 
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In this letter she says, with regard to 
ir separation : — 
“The facts are: 

Mallory, the residence of 


I left London for 
) my 
father and mother, on the 15th of Jan- 
uary, 1816. LoRD BYRON HAD SIGNI- 
FIED TO ME IN WRITING, JANUARY 
6TH, HIS ABSOLUTE DESIRE THAT I 
LONDON THE EAR- 
THAT | CONVE- 

It was not safe 


ON 
COULD 


NIENTL} for me 
yurney 


to undertake the fatigue of a j 
Previously to 


sooner 

een strongly im- 
pressed upon my mind that Lord By- 
ron was under the influence of insanity. 
This opinion was derived, in a great 
communications 


measure, from the 


his nearest relatives and 


ttendant, who had more op- 


in myself for observing him 
latter part of my stay in 


t was even represe! ted to me 


} 


in danger of destroying 


4), ar? - 247 , oP hee Cxanst Ty 
oncurrence of his fawitly, 


sulted Dr. 


sth, respecting 


as a friend, 


sai 
£ the supposed 


On uainting him with the 


1c gy 
> case, and with Lord Byron’s 
should leave London, Dr. 
ght that my absence might 
iS an experiment, assum- 
of mental derangement; 
, not having had access 

, could not pronounce a 
He 
in correspondence with 

1, I should avoid all but light 


ion on that point. 


g topics. Under these im- 


pressions I left London, determined to 


follow the advice given by Dr. Baillie. 


Whatever might have been the conduct 


} 


of Lord Byron toward me from the time 


marriage, yet, supposing him to 
be in a state of mental alienation, it was 
not for me, nor for any person of com- 
ity, to manifest at that mo- 
ment a sense of injury.” 

Nothing more than this letter from 
Lady Byron is necessary to substan- 
tiate the fact that she did not Zeave her 
husband, but was driven from him, — 


rive 


397 


himself up to the guilty infatuation that 
was consuming him, without being tor- 
tured by her imploring face and by the 
silent power of her presence and her 
prayers. 

fore thi 


g s she had 


For a long time be 
t] 


of her 
r of his 


seen little of him. 
departure she passed by tl r¢ 


i i 


room, and stopped to caress his favorite 


confessed to a friend t!] 


spaniel, which was lying 
1 

sne 
ness even to be some- 


of feeling a willin 
thing as humble as that poor little 


ture, l 


crea- 
might she 


allowed to 
remain and h over hi She 


went 
he an > partner 
together, and 
said, “ Byron, | come to say good by,” 


waltc 
into the room where 
of his sins were sitting 

offering at the same time her | 
Lord Byron put his hands behind 
him, retreated to the mantel-piece, and, 
] 


looking round on the two that stood 


there with a sarcastic smile, 
“ When 
Lady Byron answered, “In Heaven, 
I trust; t 
to him on earth. 

Now, if the reader wishes to under- 
stand the real talents of Lord I 


shall we three meet again?” 


and those were her last words 


syron 
Cum darenst 1 dissimulation. let hi 
ior aeception and Cissimulation, iet him 


read, with this story in his mind, the 
he addressed 


“Fare thee well,” which h 
to Lady Byron through the printer: — 


Wor 
Where f 

While that placid sleep came « 
Thou 


canst never know ag. 


1 my many faults def. 
Could no other arm be found 
Than the one whicl 1 
To inflict a curele 

The reaction of society against him 
at the time of the separation from his 
wife was something which he had not 
expected, and for which, it appears, he 
was entirely unprepared. It broke up 
the guilty intrigue, and drove him from 
England. He had not courage to meet 
or endure it. The world, to be sure, 
was very far from suspecting what the 
truth was, but the tide was setting 
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against him with hemence as 
lest 


} 
ana 


D> 

. 1] 
to make hi: e 
the 


henceforth 


every hour 
whole known ; 
it became a warfare of des- 


peration to make his story good, no 
matter at whose expense. 
He | tact enough t 
assum] i 

nous, 

accompanied 

17 

1eSs, WOUIG 


es goo 
~ 


In this 


rons Life. (September, 


“ Manfred” with this story in his mind 
will see that it is true. 
hero is represented as a gloomy 
dwelling with impenitent 
remorse on the memory of an incestu- 
h been the de- 
and 
ut which, to the very 


ous has 


pa 


+ 


struction sister for this life 


ely refuses to re- 
he sees the fiends 
take possession of 
That 
hat 


ia . 
jyuaccea 
* 


Byron knew 
himself 
from 


gathered pas- 


, which are as power- 
can be made. 
is part of the “In 


Moore 


vuage 
an- 
says was written 


roper hell !”” 


e represents Manfred as say- 
id Abbot, who 


epentance : 


seeks to 


hout the fear « 
itself, 
Would make a 2aven, can exorcise 


From out the u inded spirit the quick sense 
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ns, wrongs, sufferance, and revenge Miss Martineau claims for her the 
there is no future pang . > ae a 

np netics! ax honor of having first invented practical 
ice on the self-condemned ; 7 . aie ie 

own soul.” schools, in which the children of the 

T ‘ oor were turned into agriculturists 

n the Abbot tells him, ae : ripe aeaaks 

artisans, seamstresses, and good wives 

** All this is well, 

1 pass away, and be succeeded re oo , 

which shall look a with admirable skill and economy per- 


for poor men. While she managed 


manent institutions of this sort, she 
was always ready to relieve suffering 
in any form. The fugitive slaves, Wil- 
liam and Ellen Crafts, escaping to 
England, were fostered by her protect- 
ing care 

In many cases, where there was dis- 
tress or anxiety from poverty among 


those too self-respecting to make their 


‘> 
sufferings known, the delicate hand of 
Lady Byron ministered to the want 

with a consideration which spared the 

‘Id can easily see, in Moore’s most refined feelings. 
after this, was the As a mother, her course was embar- 
Byron’s life, —how he rassed by peculiar trials. The daughter 
me to shame, and dis- inherited from the father not only bril- 
honor to dishonor, and used the for- liant talents, but a restlessness and 
tune v his wife brought him in morbid sensibility which might be too 


th 


he manne lescribed in those private surely l 


traced to the storms and agita- 
| tions of the period in which she was 
to prir ore, indeed, says Byron born. 


had 


letters wv his biographer was left 


\ It was necessary to bring her 
nade the resolution not to touch up in ignorance of the true history of 


lady’s fortune, but adds that it 


her mother’s life, and the consequence 
required more self-command than he _ was that she could not fully understand 
possessed to carry out so honorable a_ that mother. 
pur} ose. 

ly Byron made but one condition 


She 


During her early girlhood, her career 
was a source of more anxiety than of 
had him in her pow- comfort. She married a man of fash- 
exacted that the unhappy ion, ran a brilliant course as a gay wo- 
his sins should not follow man of fashion, and died early of a 
gland, and that the lingering an ; 

1 


painful disease. 


In the silence and shaded retirement 
of the sick-room, the daughter came 
wholly back to her mother’s arms and 


itself in some publication heart; ar 


d it was on that mother’s 


which drew her and her bosom that she leaned, as she went 
priva tions with him before the down into the dark valley. It was 
public. that mother who placed her weak and 
The story of what Lady Byron did dying hand in that of her Almighty 
n of her fortune whi Saviour. 
her is a record of To the children left by her daughter 
dministered cl she ministered with the faithfulness of 
and strong, there was a guardian angel; and it is owing to 
no form of human suffering or sorrow her influence that those who yet re- 


that did find with her refuge and main are among the best and noblest 
help. She gave not only systemati- of mankind. 

ily, but also impulsively. The person whose relations with By- 
VOL. XXIV. — NO. 143. 21 
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ron had been so disastrous, also, in 
the latter years of her life, felt Lady 
Byron’s loving and ennobling influ- 
and in her last and 
dying hours looked to her for consola- 
tion and help. 

There was an unfortunate child of 
sin, born with the curse upon her, over 
whose wayward nature 
with a 
She was the one who could have pa- 


ences, sickness 


Lady Byron 


watched mother’s tenderness. 


tience when the patience of every one 
else failed ; and though her task was a 
difficult one, from the strange, abnor- 
object 
of her cares, yet Lady Byron never fal- 
tered and never 


mal propensities to evil in the 
leath 
took the responsibility from her hands. 
During all this trial, strange to say, 
her belief that the good in Lord Byron 
would finally conquer was unshaken. 
To a friend who 
how could 


. war a 
gave over, till ( 


said to her, “O, 


him!” she an- 
swered, briefly, “ My dear, there was 
the angel in him.” 

It was in 
faith. It 
this angel from degradation and shame 


you love 
It is in us all. 


} } 


this angel that she had 


was for the deliverance of 
and sin that she unceasingly prayed. 
She read every work tl 
—read it with a deeper 
than any human being 


> 


it Byron wrote, 
knowledge 
but herself could 
possess. The ribaldry and the obscen- 
ity and the insults, with which he strove 
to make 
fell at her pitying feet unheeded. 

from all this 
unworthy life to devote himself to a 
manly enterprise for the redemption of 


her ridiculous in the world, 


When he broke away 


Greece, she thought that she saw the 
beginning of an answer to her prayers. 
Even although one of his latest acts 
concerning her was to repeat to Lady 
ton the false accusation which 
made Lady Byron the author of all his 
errors, she still had hopes, from the one 


step taken in the rik 


Blessing 


ht direction. 

In the midst of these hopes came the 
news of his sudden 
death-bed, it is known that he 
called his confidential English servant 
to him, and said to him, “Go to my 
sister — tell her— go to Lady Byron 
— you will see her and say” — 


death. On his 


well 
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Here followed twenty minutes of in- 
distinct mutterings, in which the names 
of his wife, daughter, and sister fre- 
quently occurred. He then said, “ Now, 
I have told you all.” 

“ My replied Fletcher, “I 
have not understood a word your Lord- 
ship has been saying.” 

“ Not me!” exclaimed 
Lord Byron with a look of the utmost 
distress, “wl 


Lord,” 


understand 


iat a pity! — then it is too 
late—all is over!” 


] 


He afterwards, 
j [oore, tried to utter a few words, 
of which none were intelligible except 

“my sister — my child.” 
‘hen Fletcher returned to London, 
yron sent for him, and 
in convulsive struggles to re- 


and 


walked 


she 
elicit 
ing from him which should en- 


upon what that 


‘ . } 127 
tears sobs, while 


over ; again strove to 
sometl 
last mes- 

utin vain, — the gates 
‘re shut in her face, and 


passed to tell her if he 


never 
os tag ee 
s salvation. Ever before 


Lady Byron 
doubted hi 
her, during the few remaining years of 
her i 

, , 
husband, 
the sl 
pated, 


moved, - 


widowhood ge of her 


I with 


ennobled, 
forever dissi- 

of sin forever re- 
angel in him,” as she 
expressed it, “‘ made perfect, according 
ideal.” 


more 


to its divine 
Never has 
faith and 


divine strength of 
Out 
of her own loving and 


» existed in woman. 


, she h views 


and m . ] 
ana mercy as made 


There was no soul 
future Lady Byron despaired. 
ch was her boundless faith in the re- 
deeming power of love. 
leath, 


creature — so 


After Byron’s « ife of this 
delicate 
that 

the brinl 


trone ir . 
stro S in sp 


in body 


} 


med always hovering on 


eternal world, yet so 
and so unceasing in 


her various ministries of mercy — was 


a miracle of mingled weakness and 
rth 


st 


h her seemed to the writer 


trene 
To talk wi 
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of this sketch the nearest possible ap- 
proach to talking with one of the spirits 
of the just made perfect. 

She was gentle, artless, approachable 
as a little child, with ready, outflowing 
sympathy for the cares and sorrows and 
interests of all who approached her, 
with a naive and gentle playfulness, that 

1 the breadth 


adorned, hiding, 
and, above 


without 


and strength her mind, 
all, with a clear, moral discrim- 


divining, 
ination, never mistaking wrong for right 


in the slightest shade, yet with a merci- 


fulness that made allowance for every 


weakness and pitied every sin. 
There was so much of Christ in her, 
that to 


1 
arawn 


ive seen her seemed to be to 


near to heaver She was 


one of those few whom absence can- 


e fr8m friends, whose mere 


not estrang 


presence in this world seems always a 


help to thought, a 


rt] 


every generous 


Strength to every ood purpose, a com- 


fort ir sorrow. 
Living so n 


iritual 


every 
nfines of the 
already to 
words of 


ear the cc 
world, she seemed 
it. Hence the com- 


she addressed to a friend 
a son: — 
1, remember, as long as 


s are in God’s world, they 


n thought by some friends 
heets of aa 


should s 


] roof-s 


author 


the 


uly her authority for ae 
led the 

certain 

p and correspond- 
Byron, 


time 


which was al- 
garded as one of the greatest 
ons of that visit. 

e occasion of a second visit to 
ter received a 
licating that 
confi- 
upon important 
alia cts, and inviting her for that pur- 
d ly 


in 1856, the wi 
from Lady erage 
1 to h 


note 


she wis ave some private, 


conversation 


lential 


pose to spend a with her at her 


country-seat near London. 


The writer went and spent a day with 
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object of the 
her. Lady 
health 
had warned her 
little time to live. 
luties and 
thoughtful 
when coming 


invitation was explained to 
Byron was in such 
that her 
that she had 
She was engaged in those 


a state of 
physicians 
very 
which 


retrospections every 


person finds necessary, 
deliberately and with open eyes to the 
boundaries of this mortal life. 

At that time there was a cheap edi- 
tion of Byron’s work 
intended to bring 


culation 


ks in conte mplation, 
oS into cir- 
ind the 

f his 


his writin 


among the 


masses, 


pathos arising from the story 
misfortunes 


means relied 


domestic was one 


great 


on for giving it currency. 


Under these circumstances, some of 


Lady Byron’s friends had proposed the 
question to her whether she 
lity to society for the truth; 
did right to allow these 
writings to gain influence over the pop- 


1d nota 
rechonsthi 
Ves] HSLOI 


whether she 


ular mind, by giving a silent consent to 
what she knew to be utter falsehoods. 
Lady life been 
passed in the most heroic self-abnega- 
tion and self-sacrifice, and she 
to consider wl] 


Byron’s whole had 
had now 
act of 
self-denial was not required of her be- 
fore 


declare the absolute truth, 


iether one more 


leaving this world, — namely, to 
no matter at 
what expense to her own feelings 

For this reason it was 


recount the 


her desire to 


whole history to a person 


of another ind entirely 
of the 


feelings which 


country, out 
sphere of local 
might be supposed to 
in the country and sta- 
events really 
happened, in order that she might be 


personal and 
| 


influence those 
tion in life where the 
helped by such a person’s views in mak- 
ing up an opinion as to her own duty. 
The interview had almost the solem- 
death - bed Lady 
Byron stated the facts which have been 
embodied in this article, 
the paper 
memorandum of the 


nity of a avowal. 


and gave to 
a brief 
the 


writer a containing 


whole, with 
dates affixed. 

We 
gular sense 
world 


have already spoken of that sin- 
of the reality of the s 
which encompass 
Lady Byron during the last part of her 


spiritual 
seemed to 
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life, and which made h } | 
like se ofa blessed and showed w habits, which with } 


tions seem more 


her purer e) looked through 
i ¢ 

ine detac! d coarser streng 
uy mortal. All - mode loo were tolerable for his compan- 
: “ ‘ 2 

ion, ions, were deadly to 


him, unhing 
nervous system, and intensifyir 


seal manett 
ral prociivit 


1 the f 


eoclog 
SY> 


nce 
rovea in 





Fa 0b Flint’s 


ler all the dust and defile- 
isuse and passion ; and 

at the love, which in 

that no injury or 

it, was yet stronger 

made her capable of 

ion, and that in Him it was 

1 by power to subdue all 

was so impressed and 


whole sce and recital 


common 


82 ° 
eling 


is it would involve so mt 


+ ] - + +4 ~ 
tO ner, the writer con- 


he direct inspiratic 


“here was no torm 


Gta which 


Ne 


Journey. 


sidered that Lady Byron would be e 


tirely justifiable in leaving the truth to 
after her death, and 

ommended that all the 
the 


person, to be so published 


be disclosed 


facts nec essary 
should be put in hands of some 


ears passed on. Lady Byron lin- 
gered four years after this interview, to 
the wonder of her icians and all 
; 


her friends. 
After Lady 


looked anxiously, hoping to see 


Byron’s death the writer 


a me- 


moir of t n whom she 
i@ WOma 


he part 


rd 


nistress of Li 


} 


¢ commur 
be family 

ch prevent Lady Byron’s 

friends from speaking 


American 


and 


but Lady Byron 


name and an Ameri- 


reverence for pu 
think, 
tic of the Americ 


untry IS CC 


is, we 


y “ned 
ncernead, 

re 1 } 
pubdill should nave 


ion of the slanders of the Coun- 


tess Guiccioli’s boek. 


rn under a fad- 


below the 
manner, 


awkward motions 


1g, abject soul. 


man than Jake 
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ts, one and all, came to repeat farther down the brook. Jacob had 
f the children won her gor d-will by some neighborly 
services, thing so trifling, indeed, 
he though f a favor conferred 


1e 


herefore, at school and “ before 
| ys pe on was always un- that t 
¢, it was little never entered his mind. Ann Pardon 

saw tha lid not; she detected a 

unconscious gooaness 


D5 


embarrassed wa 


\ 
x 


ieil 


Saturday even- 
nouse, at 

. . 

rK, and 

a wel 

at 


s work being 


ation was so ioud 





elt hir lf crow 
feit himseil growl 


small of his back. 


forlor 


it 


go for to take ’em off, 


ymn’s, and so you 


ite in keeping with its lonely Mr ,” said she. “I spec’ you're 


Dut perhaps 


flattered the mood of i cee] n on to show ’em all how 


me lane holy owner 
thought had already en- 

re was Ja ’s5 mind. Poor fellow! it 

b felt the highest form of pleasure of which 

e who never » had allowed himself to con- 

making sive he had been called upon to 

or con- irough the village on first assum- 

Pardon, ig t w clothes, every stitch would 


as if the needle 


a mile ined in i it a quiet walk down 
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the brook-side, by the pleasant path 
through the thickets and over the fra- 
grant 
of his neatness and freshness at 
every step, and with kind Ann Pardon’s 
commendation at 


meadows, with a consciousness 
own 


the close, and the 


flattering curiosity of the children, — 
the only ones who never made fun of 
him, —all that was a delightful prospect. 


never, zever forget himself, 
as h en other young fellows do ; 
but to remember himself agreeably was 

i next best thing. 
1 


J cob 


of twent' 


as already a well-grown man 
three, 


have made 
but for the 


and would 


a good appearance 


stoop oulders, and the droop- 
in which he carried 
uny a time, when he was 


he had 


nself, and looked cour- 


alone fields or woods, 


straighter 
} “ft es 
the oak-trees 


syes of the indifferent 


1 } a “ 
en a human face arew 


spring in his neck seemed 
me buckle around his shoul- 

drawn three holes tighter, 
| himself in the old posture. 
esent thought of this weak- 


drop of bitterness in 


ollowed 


he tl ik kets. 


the lonely path 


rit in the sweet, delicious 


voice in 


some 

stream, leap- 
between the 
it, lingering 
the 


of a 


1 
beyond 


seclusion 
soothed and 


the 
future less lonely than 


itself in 


the everlasting trouble 
from his eyes. 
y, ata turn of the path, two 
ym the 


meadow, with their 
n their 
He had 


( shoulders, came 


not heard their 


deep turf. His chest 


head began to 


re- 
sink ; 


he most desperate effort of 
} 


is 


it again, and, darting a 
it the men, hastened 
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by. They could not understand the 
mixed defiance and supplication of his 
face ; to them he only looked “ queer.” 

“ Been committin’ a murder, have 
you?” asked one of them, grinning. 

“‘ Startin’ off on his journey, I guess,” 
said the other. 

The instant they were gone, 
and Jacob, with set teeth and clinched 


hands, smothered something that would 
] 


next 


have been a howl if he had given it 


voice. Sharp lines of pain were marked 
on his face, and, for the first time, the 
idea of resistance took fierce and bitter 
possession of his heart. But the mood 
was too unusual to last; presently he 
shook his head, and walked on towards 
Pardon’s farm-house. 

Ann wore a 


smart gingham dress, 


ging 
and her first exclamation was: “ Why, 
you look. And so you 

know all about it, too?” 
} ? 


Lo t » aire 
Jake ! how nice 


‘ About w 


at : 

“T see you don’t,” said she. “I was 
too fast ; but it makes no difference. I 
know you are willing to lend me a help- 
ing hand.” 

* O, to be sure,” Jacob answered. 

* And not mind a little company ?” 
but 
he said, though with an effort: “ No— 
if I can be of any help.” 


i 


Jacob’s face suddenly clouded ; 


not much — 
all,” Ann 
rapidly ; 


ew of the 


“It’s rather a joke, after 
Pardon continued, speaking 
“they meant a surprise, f 


a way to send me word, or 


1 
young people ; but sister Becky found 

T 

I 


might have 
been caught like Meribah Johnson last 
week, in the middle of my work ; eight 
or ten, she said, but more may drop in ; 
and it’s moonlight and warm, so they ‘ll 
be mostly under the trees ; and Robert 
won’t be home till late, and I do want 
help in carrying chairs, and getting up 
some ice, and handing around; and, 
though I know you don’t care for mer- 
ry-makings, you caz help me out, you 
see—” 

Here she 
perplexed, but said nothing. 

“ Becky will help what she can, and 
whi 


Jacob 


looked 


paused. 


I’m in the kitchen she ’ll have 


she said. 
Jacob’s head was down again, and, 


an eye to things outside,’ 
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moreover, turned on one side, bt is rounded | fore he could escape. Bec ky, 
ear betrayed the mounting blood. Fi- with two lively girls in her wake. came 


nally he answered, in Flint, 
voice: “Well, I'll d 
What’s first ?” 
Thereupon he beg 
la t assy 
vank beside the sycamore-tree. Ann 
Pardon wisely said no more of the com- 


kept him so em- 


] 


t ;Oatin 
he h id 


fairly, 10V as 


moonlight and he 


4 
1: , te of 
ow, his eyes took note ol! 


»2ome sweet, coni 
knew not what, | d int he 


the hedge, arré 
“ Becky, I think you 
int,” uid he rl 
» most of the | iswered Bec ky ; *he’s 
1 measures of re« 
grass. How 
' 


1ey all were! How fi 


ey moved Becky ex- 
ved in th aimed, with a laugh; “ you’d like te 


of your 


t 
barrassedly 
] 


th 1 
sy and by all became invol 
dance, and Jacob, left alone and 

-d, drew nearer and nearer to the gay way 
and beautiful life from which he was “Tes 1d farm, I ’ve heard,” said 
expelled. the other. 

With a long-drawn scream of the fid- “Yes, a covered with as much as 
dle, the dance came to an end, and the l 
dancers, laughing, chattering, panting, flere th irls were called away to 
and fanning themselves, broke into the dance. Jacob slowly walked 
groups and scattered over the enclos- dewy meadow, tl 


ure before the house. Jacob was sur- singing, and laughter growing fainter 


up the 
1e sounds of fiddling, 








should n’t I start on it now? 


and never come back ? 


wt 


f 
Ol 


nature ) 
boy at 


It was a very | 


1cn a 


Facob Flint's 


1 
ne re- 
vi 


- ' 
pyurney Voy 


Start off, 


“ My journey!” 


» himself, — “ my j« 


ittle thing, after all, 


T 
nnoyed him, but the mention 


+t v7 r is 


it always touc hed a sore nerve of h 
en years before, when a 

had made a tempo- 
th another boy of 


latter, 


ae 
nis 


ay Said to the 


11S first generous con- 
) +1 ] - 
little older, I 

ind come 


} ' 


reat journey 


> 


1synonyme 
expecta- 
how 


other man than Jac 
the laug! i 


iT 


} 
y0sed 
t 


, 
he remark 


W hic h 
became 
the 


He at 


r, just touched 
the g¢ shad- 


ing-willow, stopped 


by the 
moon! swayin 
Ows | 
looked again, and finally seated himself 
beside the path. 

” he said to 
for- 


On a stump 
_ } 


' 
“Tf I knew what to do! 


himself, rocking backwards and 
wards, with his hands clasped over his 
199 


knees, — “ if I knew what to do! 


reached its climax: 
more. 
his tears burst forth, a: 
of his weeping filled 
foot. 


it seemed as if 


Y 
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The spiritual tension of the evening 
he could bear no 
shudder 


With a strong bodil; 
passion 
hi: 


How long he wept 


he hot fo 


roots of 
hand upon Jacob’s knee, a1 
| ; 


gentieness of mal 


you so much.” 
After a pause, Jacob 
forth with 


1 sh 


“T didn 
care for you 


) 2 + } 
aimost @ 


ands? Devils!” 
“O, what have I done, 
so dreadful 
1 at, and 
You are 
1, father : 
what 


always be laughec 
1 trampled upon ? 
] an 
Tell 


+. 499 
iL. 


ised, anc 
a great deal older 
what do you see me 
and how to get over 
The eyes of tl 


it is, 
1e two men met. 
saw his father’s face grow p 

h pressed 


his 


moonlight, w 
ily upon 


involuntar heart, 
ling with some physical pain. 
‘ spoke, but his words were 
strange and incoherent. 


“7 


could n’t sleep,” he said: “I got 
The 


at 


up again, and came out o’ doors. 
vhite ox 
the corner, and would soon have been 
I thought it was that, 
mother 


had broken down the fence 


the cornfield. 

maybe, but still 
would come into my head. 
ing down the edge of the wood when [ 


in 
your — your 
I was com- 
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saw you, and I don’t know why it was 


that you 


’ 


seemed so different, all at 


once 


Here he paused, and was silent for a 
[hen he said, in a grave, 


tone: “ Just let me know 


whole story. I have that much 


Jacob related the history of the even- 
awkwardly 
s true; but his father’s brief, 


what and con- 


¢ 1s kept him to tl " 
stions Kept Him to tne Nna}k 


forced him to explain 
ignificance of the 


repeated. At the mention 


expressions ne 
of * Whit- 
ce,” a singular expression of 
hed the old man’s face. 
Becky Morton?” he 
:n all had been told. 
» stammered : 


en I seem to 


her.” 


mournful 


er have her, 


will when I 
not seemed 

much about you, and I suppose 
ee to think as you like; but 
Ill not stand by and 


see 
upon ! ‘Covered wit 
it “ll bear 
| 


1 as 
!* That’s a piece 
anyhow. we ’re poor, your 
» must take your poverty with you, 


lon’t come into But, 


jour- 


doors. 
ll - + sla 19° 
ui, you muSt Make youl 

ney 
“* My journey !” 


“ Were n’t 


repeated Jacob. 
thinking of it this 
, 


, before you took your seat on that 


you 


ot a : pnt ae 
? A little more, and you ’d have 


gone « lean off, I reckon.” 
Jacob was silent, and hur 
*“ Never mind! 
think hard of it. 
finished our haying, and then 
fortnight to wheat ; but, for that 


> his he ad. 
l’ve no 


In a week we’ 


matter, 
Harry and I can manage the wheat by 
You may take a 


two months, if anything 


} 


ourselves. month, 


comes of it. 
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Under a month I don’t mean that you 


shall come back. I’ll give you twenty 


dollars for a start; if you want more, 
you must earn it on the road, any way 


you please. And, mark you, Jacob! 


since you are poor, don’t let anybody 


suppose you arerich. For my part, I 
shall not expect you to buy Whitney’s 
place ; all I ask is that you ’ll tell me, 
fair and square, just what things and 
got acqt 


‘ar and 
nothing 
h 


house to 


more. 


l their 
very litt 
lays afterwards he left home, on 
June morning, with a small 
ha yel ow silk handker- 
irm. His father had 


ith tl I l 


1€ promised money, 

refused to tell 

take, or what 
The only 


4 ] : + £. ¢ } + 
stipulation was that his absence from 


plan 


home should not be less than a month. 
After he and 


reached the 


passed the woor 


1] 


| 

Nac 
1 
I 


j 
ighway which followed 


the course of the brook, he paused to 
hich course to take. South- 


cgnsider w 
4 ] he ] sa le » ] »? — 
ward the road led past Pardon’s, and 
he long: 1 to see his only friends once 
more before encountering untried haz- 
ards; but the village was beyond, and 
he had no courage to walk through 
street with a bundle, de- 
N orth- 
4} = 
lave to pass the mill 


its one long 


noting a journey, under his arm. 
1} ld } 


ne wouid 

cksmith’s shop at the cross- 
Then he remembered that he 
might easily wade the stream at a point 
where it was shallow, and keep in the 

the woods on the opposite 
struck the road farther on, 
lirection two or three miles 


take him into a neighborhood 
where he was not known. 
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Once in the woods, an exquisite sense 
of freedom There 


was nothing mocking in the soft, grace- 


came upon him. 
ful stir of the expanded foliage, in the 
twittering of the unfrightened birds, or 
the scampering of the squirrels over the 
l rpet of dead leaves He lay 
he moss under a spreading 

tried to think ; but the 

not He could 


rly recall the keen trou- 


come. 


tifications he had endured: 
were so peaceful and beauti- 
portion of their peace and 
pon men and invested them 


13.2] eat ai 
iIndly Character. 
} 


noon Jacob found himself 


beyo1 limited geography of his 
life The first man he encountered 


was a stranger, who greeted him with a 


hearty and respectful, “ How do you 


thought Jacob, “I am 
ifferent from other people, 


ht so myself.” 


stopped at a farm-house 
ide to get a drink of water. 
woman, who came from the 
moment itc] 


04 
with a pitcher, 
to lower the and 
co y]- 


bucket 

yping with precious 
ooked upon him with good- 
had allowed her to see his 


and something in their honest, 
pealing expression went to her heart. 
“ We ’re going 


minutes,” said 


eyes, 
appe¢ 


to have dinner in five 

she; “won’t you stay 

and take something?” 

brake bread with 

Their 

tention to him during the meal 
he la king 


Jacob stayed and 


the plain, hospitable family. 
nerve; for a 
resolved to offer his ser- 
farmer, but he presently 
y were not really needed, 
besides, the place was still too 

yme 
Towards night he reached an old 
country tavern, lording it over an in- 
The 
and hostler were inspecting a 


cipient village of six houses. 
landlord 
drooping-looking horse in front of tlre 
stables. Now, if there was anything 
which Jacob understood, to the extent 
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of his limited experience, it was horse 
nature. He drew near, listened to the 
views of the two men, examined the 
animal with his eyes, and was ready to 
answer, “ Yes, I when the 
landlord said, “ Perhaps, sir, you can 
tell what 


guess so, 


matter with him.” 
His prompt detection of the 


dy which in 


is the 
ment, 


and prescription of a reme 
an hour showed 


FOr 
gooa 


stalled him in the lane 


graces. The latter said, “ Well, 


shall cost you nothing to-night,” as he 
led the way to the sur Wh 
ed the way to the supper-room. When 


Jacob went to bed, he was surprised on 


reflecting that he had not only been 


talking for a full hour in r-room, 


but had been looking the people in the 


face. 


Resisting an offer of good wages if 
he would stay and help look the 


aiter 
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Wandering sometimes to the right 
and sometimes to the left, he slowly 
made his way into the land, until, on 
the afternoon of the fourth day after 
leaving home, he found himself in a 
rougher region, —a_ rocky, hilly tract, 
with small and not very flourishing 
farms in the valleys. Here the season 
appeared to be backward than 
in the open country ; the hay harvest 
was not yet over. 


more 


Jacob’s taste for scenery was not 
particularly cultivated, but something 
in the loneliness and quiet of the farms 
reminded him of his own home; and 
he looked at one house after another, 
deliberating with himself whether it 
would not be a good place to spend the 
remainder of his month of probation. 
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Jacob next; and Susan, — that will be 
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Jacob was no longer annoyed. He 
laughed, and answered: “I’m 
afraid I can’t do that; but I’ve kept 
half my word, which is more than most 
men do.” 
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If any person in 
ever makes use of the phrase “ Jacob 
Flint’s Journey,” he intends thereby 
to symbolize the 


good fortune which 
sometimes follows honesty, reticence, 


and shrewdness. 
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air being oppressively warm in the car, 
I had unfastened my sack at the throat, 
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and thrown it back, with the cameo 
fastened for 
edge of the 

St. 


pOsslt le, < 


avelrrine 


} 
it 


proposed 


Planter House.” 


syond, {Sept 


hotel, 


exposed 


=m ber, 


ind he 


make 
res- 
urry, 


the 


in my 
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My vigilant senses were all in arms B..4 re was o be found 
now, and I coolly put my hand in my nt bert! 
pocket, 
from it, 


n y ; ip of the 
taking my pur loor sufficient f l pose, if I had 
t in another n willing to accept it. The clerk of 
portion my . 4 , rising, 1¢ boat led me through the close, hot, 
asked St. Joe’s permission to | sickly atmosphere of the cabin, navi- 
which was ur cupi rating as crookedly bet 
Trivc# f . . 1 ] < ; 
just | 


he next 


cots and 
ers asleep on the floor as if each 
were a snag or a “bar,” 
a passage-way 
g more oat, where the st impro- 
when, -d a bed for me, the clerk apologizing 

fi S S 
lurrying ugh ha I : lemanly wz not being able 


is tired and sleepy. But where 
was I to sleep? That was the next ques- __leastest reckon ye 
tion. The passengers had mostly come hey 
on board at dark and secured sleeping- 


So Boston had done it, — that land of 
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all sorts of liberties to the Southern ne- 


og 
gro. 


We dropped passengers at the first 
and second landings, a could 


nd now | 
have a state-room. this time 
hermometer had 1.9! and 


iry, yellow sand 


rifts from the 


shore 
and sifting into 


nook 


; to re- 


every 


vas impossibl 


hot state-rooms, and 


inary < 


never experience 


It is consolin , when 
: : . 
suffering, that we are bearing 


iviest of the martyrs’ crowns, 
; eee : 
lory is inadequate ; and I w 


cl ) 4 eratitude to 


iS 
. } . 
ive peen 
otograph, 

ad per- 


ugh 


Alth« 
and 


we were by snags 


‘bars,” yet, successfully 
pried off with long poles, we did at last 
arrive at Omaha on Tuesday morning 


Ss 


—as woe-begone, unwashed, and un- 
kempt a set of emigrants as ever de- 


Omaha and beyond. [September, 


irom 


barked a ship’s steerage. 


soap and water of 


The 
the Cozzens House 
will live in my memory always. 

On Wednes 
five, I took tl 


being off th 


lay morning, at half past 
stage, my destination 


ine of the great Pacific 


seventy miles beyond 


promised to be 


s on the preceding day, 
Ifaccordingly. When 
up to the hotel door, I 


- = 1 } 
oreat, square, iumber- 
sprin l 


gs, and with a 
for a door. To this 

climb ov i 
reacn 
: - 
coor. obst 
place of ing 


However 


lveed—a 

red to 

} l eTass- 

and, calling to 

yvords about the 

slang phrases, I al- 

my lone-womanness, 

: lutation 

in ki Alma 

Mater, er, 
“How do 
before I rez 
that I had 
ignity in 


} 


nonest 
him. 

A sevent\ H 
with only one hut and two 
human habitations for shelter 


way 
ome Wau 


and cheer, 
h six unknown men ir 
stage, and with no other woman f 


panionship, 


— was not the most inviting 
How did I know who 
what these men were, and what 
become of me ? 


prospect. or 
might 
Besides, we had been 
enlivened by the driver, as he dis- 
mounted to water his horses on the 
outskirts of Omaha, with the details 
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of an occurrence which had taken place 
I the 
mail 


on a trip over this very route only 
week before. The express and 


were carried by this same conveyance, 
.s 


and a band of highway robbers, who 


probably had ascertained this fact, way- 
laid the stage one night and demanded 
a general and particular nder. As 
no one \ h 2 rers Came 
to the 
ing to 


It so 
value 


had noth- 
up their 


conclusion that they 
lo but deliver money. 
happened that there was little of 
in the express that night, though 


trip before there had been 
1 dollars. One man, 


he others, as 


he reluc- 
1 over his money, said very 
know you and 


‘You 


vehemently, will ex- 


pose you will never have a 
» leader of the rob- 
revolver from his 
He then grasped 
he shoulder, and 
“route 


you 


been many 


> On Our B h 


ivy darops 
2 i 


for our | 


our |} ten 
yn foot, 
p to bottom like a log. 


ecame necessary for all but 


one OI the pi 
and roll from t 
It soon l 
me to leave the stage and walk up the 
“bluffs,” as they call them; and as on 
every such occasion each man accumu- 


5 y. 
to Omaha and beyond. 22 


“ 
9II 
lated about a “ quarter-section ” of gov- 
ernment land upon his large, heavy 
boots, and brought it with him ints the 
, you may imagine the condition of 
floor and of Worst 
iil, in my certainty as to the 


stage 
| i linedianedailis 
the my garments. 
of signs 
f the weather in the morning, seeing 
it was but | 


a day’s ride, I had packed 
rubbers in my trunk and wore 


thin gaiters! I w 


as quite hel 


sitting in the stage 


pless 

now, and, , | eyed 

with no 
, 


rough, 


great cheerfulness the unrailed, 
“ol + ] 1-3 4 
rickety-looking over 


“ onulch ” oe ££ } 
guiches””’ seventy feet deep 


places, while I 


reflected that 
t 


companions but those 


| 
and the driver, of whom I knew 
In this state I 


past 


arrived at al 


at a half-way house 
dles’s H l), which t 


proved to | 
The 


klu + 
Kl 


shanty with two rooms. 


wheels had become thi 
mud, that 


adhered in spite of 
ver’s efforts to remove 

being in an equally 
a consultation wa 


of ge 


> ++ 
ore 


method 


> +1 
feasible 


} 
to me Deltorse 


posed crawl 


ill-contrived 


SW 


head, and as 
as was consistent with 


- led me th 


sharp-looking 
and 
that a 

’ 


smoking a pipe in the corner, and 


head, 


robust-looking m sat 


whom 
she called. her “ old man,” was the oth- 
er, though the woman 


. , semic 
was plainly 
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dominant that day < rather soiled, artic! must be- 
soggy loc king the re- t 2 my ] ilry bread, if I could find 
mainder of t two ’ 
rooms of t no sweet mil 
had fasted s on examination of the 
tl ' Indian cr ib 


e 


probably by the 


ometuning 


sides, ant 


no othe 


e witchcraft We ot ridden many miles | 

und placed we came, just after passing a shak 

bridge, to one of those formidable 

which made it imperative that the men 
1 


should all dismount and scramble up 


discovered my antipathies 


before me three articles which I nev- 
er taste, — liver, onions, and potatoes 


fried in the same pan with the first two 








on 

as one 
would be, 
into the 
stuck 
this 
was 
be di 


r 


, 
1© pia 
land in safety, whi 


cL 
] 
i 


% 


nscious 


reach- 


board, 


to Omaha and beyond. 


which broke the middle, flew 


each end. 
iventure which added 
darkne as en- 
I 
k and 
intial. The driver ack ced 
that he literally could no | 
; : 


fore knew darkne 


subs 


hand 
yefore him, and en- 
tirely to t 


friends, who expecting 
woman at that hour of the darkest nig 


ever known there. 
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CONFUCIUS AND 


N qualifying the Chinese mind 
prosaic, and in ca 

of Confucius and his succe 
we intend i 


Prose 


ination 
am 


f imag 


W 


l its teachers. 


LT 
an 


Empire, which contains more than five 


THE CHINESE, OR 


millions of 


THE PROSE OF 


square miles, or twi 
" 


United States, has 


vundred millions, « 
his nm hair 
1uman beings 
‘hina proper, 


half as 


this History 1s cca 


of any other people. 
oral language of China has conti 


tury in 


[Septemb 


er, 


nue 
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the same that 
The 

the 
and forty 


it is now for thirty cen- 
great wall 


north, 


turies. bounding the 


on which is twelve 


miles long, and twen- 


h, with towers every few hun- 


‘ds, which crosses mountain 


lescends into valleys, and is car- 


vers on arches, — was built 


before Christ, proba- 


tribes who, after 
ineffec 
they 


travelle 
on tl! surope 
dred 

o I ‘ isted it he downfall of 


name 


was in- 
tersected yet anals at a peri when 
none existed i! rope. T! creat 
canal, unrivalled 


by any 


twice the length of 


existing work. It is 


the Erie Canal, is 
thousand feet 


built of 


from two hundred toa 


and h: normous banks 


wide, 


solid granite, along a great part of its 


course. One of the important mechan- 
inventions of modern Europe is the 
That sunk at Gret 


supposed to be the deepest in 


ical 

Artesian well. 10ble 

was long 

ld down eig hun- 
at St. 

has since been drilled 


the world, going hteen 


dred feet. One Lowe in the 
United States, 
to a depth, as has recently been stated, 
But in 
tens of 
remote peri- 
salt water method 


*hinese from immemorial 


of more than four thou isand. 
China these v 
thousand 


ods to obtain 


ells are found in 


ands, sunk at very 
The 
used by the ¢ 
time has recently been adopted instead 
of our mucl sim- 


own, as being more 


ple and economical. The Chinese have 
with the 
inoculated for 
and 


been long acquainted circula- 
tion of the blood; they 


small-pox in the 
the 
printing. 


tenth 
time 


century ; 
they 
bronze 


about same invented 


heir money was 


made as early as 1100 B. C. and its form 
has not been changed since the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. The mariner’s 
compass, 
printing were made known to Europe 
through stories told by missionaries re- 
turning from Asia. These missionaries, 
coasting the shores of the Celestial Em- 


pire in Chinese junks, saw a little box 
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gunpowder, and the art of 


22 
IYI 

containing a magnetized needle, called 
Ting-nan-Tchen, or “needle 
They also noticed 
terrible machines used by the 
in China, called Ho-pao or fire-guns, 
into put 


a 
which 
points to the south.” 


armies 


which was an inflammable 


powder, which produced a noise like 


thunder and projected stones and 


pieces yf iron with irresistible force. 


her Huc, in his “ Christianity in 
says that “ ins who 
into ¢ 


l 
struck with the lil 


China,’ the Europe 


penetrates lina wet less 


raries of Chinese 


than with their artillery. were 
the sight of ant 


| 


- + ; i] 
astonished at 


books printed rapidly up liant, 
siiky paper by means of wooden blocks. 


The first edition of the classic 
aa 


printed in China appeared in 


before the inven 
rhe 


ofteh been busied 


endionl 
Guttenberg. 


ears 
missionaries 
doubtless, 


with laborious 


books, 


method of 


convents the 


copying manuscript 


simple Chinese ! 
nust have attracted their 


particularly 
attention. Many other marvellous pro- 
i11 
an 


ductions were noticed, such as silk, 


s, and 
lustry 
They brought 
these ideas to Europe ; ‘and 
that Abel Ren 
‘the West began to hold in due esteem 


»P layin; ards, spectacl 


art 


porcelair 
] 

other 
unknown in 
back 


from 


products of and ind 
Europe. 
new 
time,’ says 1usat, 
the most beautiful, the most populous, 
and the most anciently civilized of all 
the 


arts, 


The 
the lan- 


four quarters of the world 


the religious faith, and 


guages of its people were studied, and 
it was even proposed to lish a 


the 


estab 


professorship for Tartar language 
The world 
Kast 


strides, 


in the University of Paris 


seemed to open towards the , ge- 


ography made immense and 
ardor for discovery opened a new vent 
for the adventurous spirit of the Eu- 
ropeans. As our own hemisphere be- 
came better 
ceased to appear a wholly improbable 
paradox ; and in seeking the Zipangon 
of Marco Polo, Christopher Columbus 
discovered the New World.’” 

The first aspect of China 
that impression on the mind which 


known, the idea of another 


produces 
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we call the grotesque. This is merely 


because the customs of this singular 


mation are so opposite t our own. 
They seem morally, no | la hys 
antl 


ically, out odes rT: iabits 


to ours ecuon 


We l et 


> COMpass 


are as opposite 


of their bodie to feet 
In everytni 
they say “ westnorth” i yf north 
west, * utheast, 

south 


and tl 
instead 
quilted 
neck iaces, 
and £O 


the 


fond 
them 
wheel 


na 1e of Conft 
the Holy Mast 


under 

have 

inhabitant drawn 
by men, | are moved 
by sails. woman while 
young and pretty is 
she old 
most powerful, respected, 
person in the family. The 


but when 
becomes and withered is the 
ind beloved 
emperor is 
regarded with the most profound rev- 
erence, but mother is a 


the empress 


8 Confucius and the Chinese 
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greater person than he. When aman 


furnishes his house, instead of laying 


stress, as we do, on rosewood pianos 


id carved mahogany, his first ambi- 


tion is for a handsome camphor-wood 


coffin, whi keeps in the best place 
Che interest of i 


t, whicl 


fF was 
17 

not 
10 


We ce 
lerstand ¢ l living, 
are great epicures, 


aiter 


courmands, for, 


dishes, they w 
} 


| some- 
finish. 
heir mouths 

time with 


by way of a 


1 the con- 
larmony with 
id forks. 
. drop of 
bird’s-nests, 

a 
1 ~ ee 
or 1S 


mourn 


wor- 
other 
end our grand- 
> garret 
the external dif- 
and 


their customs 


st essent 


se is the 


1 . 
ne ¢ 


¢ 
t 
bestow 


omces mmpire are given as 


The 


complete des- 


vards of literary merit. covern- 


+ . 7 } 
ment, indeed, is called a 


potism, and the emperor is said to have 


1 : 
absolute auth 


He is not bound by 


any written constitution, indeed; but 


the public opinion of the land holds 


him, nevertheless, to a strict respon- 
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sibility. He, no less than his people, 

is bound by a law higher than that 

of any private will, —the authority of 
a 


custom. n China, » than any- 


where els¢ 
beco ne 

J 
née 


TOVE 
> 


with aff 
attend to 
oncern thei 


upposed 


em- 
udying 
When 


ne. ip 


o preserve this reputation. 
. ——— 

e 5 afflicted Db 

any other calar 
in his palace, 


aecrees 


to relieve 


land 


obtain 

aristocracy of like 

United nor a military aristoc- 
29 


racy, like that of Russia, nor an aris- 


tocracy of priests, like that of ancient 


Egypt, and of some modern countries, 


r 


—as, for instance, that of Paraguay 
under the Jesuits, or that of the Sand- 
wich Islands under the Protestant mis- 
sionaries ; but it is a literary aristoc- 
racy. 

The civil officers in China are called 
mandarins. They are chosen from the 
three degrees of learned men, who may 
be called the b 


ichelors. licentiates, d 
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doctors. All persons may be candi- 
dates for the first degree, except three 
excluded boatmen, barbers, 


19 
candidates 


Ciasses, 


and actors. The are ex- 


amined by the governors of their own 


towns. Of those appro\ ed, 


t - } r yw)? 
ter anotner ¢ mins 


ifew are se 
tion. T! 


omcer 


lecteda 


three 


iad paper, ant 
to write upon. 


ndidat 5 f% 
naidai niteen ma 


the lowe 

another triennial examination 
for the second degree, at which a small 
n f bachelors are promoted. 


of the 


that of 
when son 
of five tl 


receivi highest offices. 
evel l or’ j ccurs, one 


who hie 


few senior name 


e, there were 


hest rank, and twenty- 


thousand of the second rank, who 
Se ; : 
had not received employment. 


T 1 whicl he 
I ipon whien tne 


The subjects andi- 
dates are examine l, and the me hods of 
these exami! l 


in the Shan 


foal 


itions, are thus described 
hae Almanac (1852). 


The examinations for the degree of 


licentiate) takes place at 
of each province once 
The 
- bachelors in the lar 
Nan (which 
millions of inhabitants) is twenty thou- 


sand, out of whom only about two hun 


average number 


e province of 


Keang- contains seventy 


dred succeed. Sixty-five mandarins 


are deputed for this examination, be 


side subordinate officials. The two 


chief examiners are sent from Pekin. 
When the candidates enter the exam- 
ination hall they are searched for books 
or manuscripts, which might assist 
them in their 


prec aution is not superfluous, for many 


writing essays. This 


Meadows, who warrants the 
The Chinese and their 


* Quote i by Mr 
correctness of the account 


1 
Rebelhoa 2. 424 
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plans have been invented to enable 
mediocre people to pass. 
a thin book, printed on 


Sometimes 
very small type 
] into a 
hole in the sole of > shoe. ut 
] rac 


one 


from copperplates, is slipped 


per- 


, ‘ : 
sons detected ices are 


ruined for life. a list of hundred 


and forty-four successful candidates, in 


hirteen were over forty years of 


age nd one under fourteen years; 
aa » + na +1) 

seven were under tw ty ; and ali, to 

succeed, must have known by heart the 


whole of the Sacred Bool | ides be- 
his 


MSU 


ing well read in 
Chree sets of theme 
occupying two days and 
until that time is expired no one is al 
lowed to leave his apartment, which is 
The 
essays must not contain more than sev- 


en hundred characters, and no erasure 


to sleep In. 


scarcely large enough 


or correction is allowed. On the first 
days, the themes are taken from the 
Four Books, on the next from the old- 
— P . 1 
er classics ; on the last miscellaneous 
questions are 


such as 


are 
these: “ Choo-tsze, in com- 
menting on the Sh made use 
of four authors, w 


much, at other times too 


Say too 


i some- 
times their explanations are forced, at 
What have 

** Chin- 


historic 


other times too ornamental. 
you to observe on 
| 


Snow 


them ? 


had great abilities for 


writing. In his 


> 


Three Kingdoms he 
} - ; ] "] | ] 1 
aepreciated Choo-ko-leang, ana 


has 


made very light of E and E, two other 
celebrated characters. What is it that 


he says of them ?” 


These public-service examinations 


are conducted with the greatest impar- 
They were established about a 


} 


vec 


tiality. 
ive 
nter- 


vening the basis of 
the whole s} Chinese govern- 
‘ S "] , } ] . ; 
ment. They a good education 
universally desirable, as the poorest 
man may see his son thus advanced to 


All 


dreds of thousands who prepare to com- 


the highest position. of the hun- 
pete are obliged to know the whole 
system of Confucius, to commit to 
memory all his moral doctrines, and to 
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become familiar with all the traditional 
wisdom of the land. Thus a public 
opinion in favor of existing institutions 
and the fundamental ideas of Chinese 
government is continually created anew. 

What an immense advantage it would 
be to our own country, if we should 


adopt this China! Mr. 


I 
| 


Jenckes’s Civil Service Bill proposes to 


institution of 


do this. Instead of making offices the 
i lence, politic: 

services, let them be 

all who consider them- 

offices 


1 
Let all now 


‘nt be hereafter be 


m¢ 

] J 
i eC who snow 
ed ti 


Each class of 


» perform the duties. 
offices would of course 
require a different kind of examination. 
For some, physical culture as well as 
mental ight be required. Persons 
vho wish | i 

repa 


V 

I , 
| 

} 

I 


internati 


anguages, a - S ot 


law. All should be examined on 
Constitution and history of the United 
States. Candidates for the Post-Office 
Department should be good copyi 
and 


quick at arithmetic, 


with book-keeping. 

cannot by an examination obtain 
tain knowledge of moral qualities ; 
industry, work, 
would certainly show themselves. A 


accuracy, fidelity in 


change from the present corrupt and 


t 


corrupting system of appointments to 
that of competitive examinations would 


do more just now for our country than 
other measure of reconstruction 


any 


which can be proposed. The perma- 
be- 


best, to 


institutions is 


know 


nence of Chinese 
se who 
influence of the literary 
class. iterature is naturally conser- 
vative > tone of the literature studied 


is eminently conservative ; and the most 


intelligent men in the empire are per- 
sonally interested in the continuance of 
the institutions under which they hope 
to attain position and fortune. 

The 
at the 


highest civil offices are seats 
great tribunals or boards, and 
the positions of viceroys, or governors, 
of the eighteen provinces. 
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The boards are : — 

Ly Pou, Board of Appointment of 
Mandarins 

Hou Pou, 

Le e 


Board of Finance. 
Board of Ceremonies. 
u, Board of War. 
Board of Criminal Justice. 
Board of Works, — cz 
XC ° 
rs of these boar 


and sul 
hundred 
Board of Dx 
ho have charge 
of the empire, 


who 


nsors, 


Rants ] ane 
nandarins, and havea 


stand 


niiion 
Cum of a — Se “ 
itor the poor by reaucing 


s. Sung, the 
F 


commis 


ord Macartney, 


; 
L 
Emperor Kiaking 


} 


him in 


the peo] le. 


asked 


> €mperor, 


what pun- 
served for his insolence. 
” 7 nine 

tid Sung. 


‘Choose 


nperor. “Let me 


‘Choose again,” said 
and Sung asked 


‘he next day tl 
governor of a distan 


uid to punish him for the 
f hi if glad 
¢ 1; : 
it a distance. 
ire related, showing that 
moral courage in China. 
of a province, or vice- 
He also is chosen 


23 
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from among the mandarins in the way 
described. The only limitations of his 
power are these: he is bound to make a 
full report every three years of the af- 


fairs of the province, and give in it as 
a oun or he. 


mits 


other w 


tion, bar 


ind 
is placed 


WT} 
¥ hoever 


wronged, his wrong 


if he has complained 

is seve rely punishe 

sent by the Board of Censors, may sud- 
arrive at any time to examit 

anda 

] 


ho 


concerns of a province, 


blic officer w 
tripping is immediately repe 


, scl 
punisne d. 
i 


institutions of C 


n literature. Knowled 


ower and wealth 
res > support of institut 


which give them eithe power 


the hope of i And these insti 


The 


but it produces a vast amount of hap- 
| 


tutions 


work well. simple 


1: ° 
macninery 1S 


ss and domestic 


‘y other part of 
Op] essed by petty 
down by taxes, 

motive to improve 


1 1] 
1dvance Wii 


mony of the soi 


opening 
ning of the year, at whic 
officiates, originated two thousa 


ago. Farms are small, — of one or twe 
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acres, —and each family raises on its 
farm all that it consumes. Silk and 
- - = - 
cotton are cultivated and manufactured 
weav- 


in families, each man spinning, 
i In the 


ing, 


manufacture of porcelain, on the con- 


and dyeing his own web. 


trary, the division of labor is carried 


very far. The best is made at the vil- 
lage of Kiangsee, which contains a mil- 
lion of inhabitants. Seventy har 
sometimes employed on a sin 

The Chinese are very skilful work- 
ing horn and ivory. Large lanterns are 
made of horn, l 
a flaw. At 


ith machines to cut ivory 


transparent and W 
Birmingham, men have 
tried w in the 

1 - 
Same manner as the Cl 
failed. 


Of this nation the gr teacher 


and have 


for 


twenty-three been Con- 


He 


was c¢ yntem pe rary 


fucius. was .. and 


and T} ] 
and rhales. 


oras, 


occurred the return of 
Babylon, and the i 


His d 


by Xerxes. scen 
always enjoyed high 


there are 
of them in China, 


now some 
j seve! 


and more moved fr 
ancestor. lis is the 
the world, unless we cor 
as a single famil 
Abraham. His 
writings, 


lions of human 


that of any man who ever 
ing the \ l f 
saying thi 


of Mohamm 


tine, an 


the names 


St. Augus- 
- as we Can see, 
it is the fucius which 


has 


maintained, ough probably not 


originated, ound rev- 


Ina, that pr 
erence for parents, that strong family 
affection, that love of order, that regard 
for knowledge and deference for literary 
men, which are fundamental principles 
underlying all the Chinese institutions. 
His practical system of 
morals, studied as it is by all the 
constituting the sum of 


knowledge and the princi] 


minute and 
learned, and 
le of cover 

ie OF govern- 


ment in China, has exerted and exerts 


Confucius and the Chinese. 
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an influence on that innumerable people 


which it is impossible to estimate, but 
which makes us admire the power which 
soul. 


can emanate from a single 


To exert such an influence requires 


greatness. If the tree is to be known 
yy its fruits, 


} Confucius must have been 
one of the master minds of our race, 


The supposition that a man of low mor- 


intellect, an 


uld thus 


als or small 


impostor or an 


enthusiast, « influence the 


world, is a theory which is an insult to 
The time for such the- 


We now 


h come of nothing, 


1 
numan nature. 


ories has happily gone by 


know that n ning Ce 
} 1 


hat a fire of straw may make a bright 


necessarily soon ZO out. 
ae ; . 
ich illuminates centuries 
be more than an i 


cordingly we should 


i approa 

. ; all deli ¢ 
cius wit espect, and expect to find 
somethin; his 
spirit 


and wise it 


only a lovi 
ible us to penet 
ich surround the 


} 


> oOmet} Tes 
nd something 


the man his teach- 


} 


and 
no immediate 


stands high, fo he 


g sough 
the 


purest nciples of 


morals In tl e ( h iracter of iw hole peo- 

: et 
ple, and ro 
show that this was his purpose, it will 


I 
af al 
rief sketch of 


succeeded in doing it. 


+ 


tO give a 


be necessary 
his life. 

His ancestors were eminent states- 
men and soldiers in the 
of Loo, then 


all country 
an independent kingdom, 
now a Chinese The year of 
his birth hat in which Cyrus be- 
came king of His father, one 
of the highest officers of the kingdom, 


province. 
ate 
Persia. 


and a brave soldier, died when Confu- 
cius was three old. He was a 


studious boy, and when fifteen years 


years 
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died the five sacred books 
] 


called He was married at the 


f nineteen, and had only » as 
of nineteen, and had only one son 


by his only wife. This son died before 


Confucius, leaving as his posterity a 
> Pi 


single grandchild, from whom the great 
itudes of his descendants now in 
were derived. This grandson 
to Confucius in wis- 


was the teacher of the illus- 


, by his influ- 
travelling and 


with men. The second pe- 


in which he was recalled 


is travels to become a minister 


ative country, the kingdom of 


nStosd : 
he applea his 
} 


tested 


theories 
rent, and their prac- 
le was then fifty years old. 

ss was soon apparent in the 
prosperity of the whole people. 
ranny which before 

ruled 


now 


ac- 
' 
good govern- 
of a family. 

restored he public 
good influences followed. 
t yet cee 


' } 
y enough 
> ott &s 


accidents, and all his 


ements were suddenly over- 


ged into a career 
oniucius resigned his 
ve a wanderer, 


He had 


to learn, now he trav- 


motive. 


He collected « 
} - 
ind, no longer sec 


ear of 


princes, he diffused his 
among the common people by 
his disciples, whom he sent 
rywhere to communicate his 
So, amid many vicissitudes 
lived till he was 
old. In last 


yeal his life he occupied himself in 


yrtune, he 
seventy-three years the 
lishing his works, and in editing 


Books. 


1umerous, historians esti- 


e Sacred His disciples had 


} 
ecome very 


p 
tl 
b 


joy for having found it 


mating them at three thousand, of 


whom five hundred had attained to offi- 
cial station, seventy-two had penetrated 
deeply into his system, and ten, of the 


highest class of character, 


were continually near his person. Of 


mind and 


these Hwuy was especially valued by 
him, as having early attained superior 
virtue. He frequently referred to him 
in his conversations. “I saw him con- 
tinually advance,” 


never Saw him 


knowledge. Again he says: 

wisest of my disciples, having one idea, 
Hwuy, having 
Another of the se- 


I ~ zee-l 10, W 


understands two. one, 
understands ten.” 
lect 
and impetuous like the Apostle 
Another was loving 

tender like the Apostle John : he built 
Confucius, 


after his 


ten di i ics, as rash 
Peter. 

. Kun ] | 
, Iszee-Kung, and 


a house near the grave of 


wherein to mourn for him 


Confucius was thus de- 


voted to communicating to the Chinese 


nation a few great moral and 


religious 


aia ra ee oP 
princip h he believed would 


insure piness of the 


His devot 
writings. Thus 

“At fifteen years, I 
dom. At thirty, my 
the pursuit of it. At 
ly certain principles 


st } 4] 
stood tne rui 


Sixty, everyti 


At seve! 


heart no long 


stood. 


right way, an 
can be happy.” 

He says of hi 
who through his earnestness in seeking 
vlhao tl gh | e g 
knowledge forgets his food, and in } 


loses all sense 


of his toil, and thus occupied is un- 


conscious that he has almost reached 


“ Coarse rice for food, water 
ink, the bended arm for a pillow, — 
appiness may be enjoyed even with 


hese; but without virtue both ric 
and honor seem to me like the pas 


1 +” 
cioud 
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/ ”? 
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a perfect equanimity. He 


the East, found 
With him, vi 
d; everythin 
law. His 


to his systen 








er P aye 
( OnfuCcLuUS ana Lhe é ALNESE, 2456 
: OT) 
‘t that men know not you; ples of the universe in all their essential 
you know not men.” forms. Confucius edited the Yih-King, 
t] 


NT 1 ’ : i 
he worta the shoe I 


ith equity 1S like n Ning, 


and the 


ch is fixed, and all the rest go Leke, which « 


ancient liter: 
lye is, hav- come down 
it, tocon- Books, which con 
Confucius and of hi 
written by himself, 
others after his d 
, One of these is « 
ip] ed ble Mean,” ant 
hat virtue 
men, I heard 
credit for 
eir words, 
cond 
depends on virtue; if 


, +4 mil< 
ian lives, it is only by 


1 good for- son “he Four Books have 
lated into French, German, an 
proceed blindly to action, Dr. Marshman 


ar much, and lie afterward 


) 
Four Books. 


t} 


2 against ( 
“T ama happy man; if 1 
1en observe it. 
as humble 

work is 


copious 


iwes 
sages, 


weariness 
said he, 


of Confu- ; 11S never willl 


; ae , . 
x the Sacred 1e books above mentipned 


now have > works of Pauthier 
, ‘ 
German works on th 
philos- we have a sufficient 
ho lived study of Chinese thou 
sub- Accordin 
| strings losophy of C 
means of e aspec 
or of the 
ynsisting of 
whole and Chinese 
h by their ship and the doctrine of 
AOS are SUPPOsed tO» Meadows, “ ‘The Chinese and their R 


ve and passive princi- p, 332. 
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world, wanting in the system of Confu- 
cius, we find the latter as the 


on of the state, 


estab- 
lished re ] toler- 
i he others 


system, 


titive 


, ultimate princi- 
the Tae-kei 
This j 


the basis of the order of 


From this ultimate prin- 


, comes 


a twofold wa 


tion, or 


UIs 


ve intensive 


called 


uon become S passi\ 
; and these vibrati 
ial mortal exi 
herefore a perps 
and spirit are oj 
same force. The 
» other to uni 
a permanent 
Ma ré 
pment of tl] 
ission ; and mar 
t result, is perfectly good, 
elements, namely, 
teousness, propriety, wis- 


These constitute 


Call nolich: Se e 
fully polishing it; 


( onfuc tus and the CAL 


of 


some 


pe 
tl 


»wer 
ings 


books recognize a Divine person. 
teach that tl i 


who is omnipré 


“7 


[September, 


the inmost, essential nature of man ; 
but, as man comes in contact with the 
outward world, evil arises by the conflict. 


When man follows the dictat 
nature, hi 


es of his 
actions are good, an 
When he is und 


outward 


his thoughts are per- 
actions perfectly 
riectly true. LOI! 


last of these holy men. 


fact that their 
— ee 
had an instir 


orkine fF the nitin > 
orking Of the ultimate 


een that, in this system, 
iple is not necessari] 


113 


in sucha being. He 

nor denied a Supreme 

i prayer did not 
faith. It was 

of reverence addressed to 


sacred, mysterious, unknowr 


r, abov 


- WI 


and behind all vi 
t that power was, he, 
indor, did not ve nture 

the Shoo-King a | 
God is addressed. The oldest 


The y 


ere 1s One Supreme Being, 


1 4! 


sent, who sees a 


] 
actions, 
that we 
havior, and main- 


majestic deme 


inor, 

e in which virtue 
especially that we should 

“ For a blemish 

‘n out of a diamond by care- 
, 


but, if your words 
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have the least blemish, there is no way 
to efface that.” ‘* Humility is the solid 
foundation of all the “ To 


acknowledge one’s incapacity is the 


virtues.” 


way to be soon prepared to teach oth- 


ers ; for from the moment thata man is 
no longer full of himself, nor puffed up 


} 


with empty gooa he 


pride, whatever 


learns in the morning he practises be- 
g 

fore night.” 

the bot 


a dark 


“ Heaven penetrates to 
tom of our hearts, lil 

We conform 
ourselves to it, till we are like two in- 


| 
like light into 


chamber. must 
struments of music tuned to the same 
pitch. 
it, like 


one. 


We must join ourselves with 
two tablets which appear but 
We must receive its gifts the very 
moment its hand is to bestow. 
Our irreg 


of our souls a; 


open 
aitiens : } » the d 
ular passions shut up the coor 
1inst God.” 

Such are the te 
Pie* 


achings of these Kings, 
which are unquestionably among the 
oldest existing productions of the hu- 
man mind. In the days of Confucius 
they seem to have been nearly forgot- 
wholly 


ten, and their precepts neg- 
Confucius revised 


his own explanations 


lected. them, added 


ind comments, 


and, as one of the last acts of his life, 
called his disciples around him and 


made solemn dedication of these 


bool 


on whi he 


en. He erected an altar 
laced them, adored God, 
| 


and returned thanks upon his knees in 


a humble manner for having had life 


and granted him to finish this 
undert 0 

1s was eminently distinguished 

I He did not 

His 


beautiful, 


and persistency. 
king till he 
ne piece, 


eral of 


died. life 
noble. 
a large army,” said 
be defeated, but you cannot 
» determined mind of a peas- 

acted conformably to this 
thoug! 
“78 J 


before 


ind to another of his s iyings. 
ilding a mountain, and stop 
last earth is 
failed of 


I have placed but 
| 


basketful of 


place n the summit, I have 
work. But it 


basketful on the plain, and 


my 

one go on, 

I am really building a mountain.” 
Many things 


beautiful noble 
are related concerning the character of 


] 
ana 
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Confucius, — of his courage in the midst 
of danger, of his humility in the high- 
est position of honor. His writings 
and life have given the law to Chinese 
thought. He is the patron saint of that 
great empire. is the state 
religion of the nation, sustained by the 
whole power of the emperor and the 
literary body. 


His doctrine 


His books are published 
every year by societies formed for that 
who 
His 


consideration. 


purpose, distribute them gratui- 


tously. descendants enjoy the 
The number 
of temples erected to his memory is 
One of 


them occupies ten acres of land. 


highest 
sixteen hundred and sixty. 
On 
the two festivals in the year sacred to 
his memory, there are sacrificed some 
different 
thousand 
pieces of silk are burned on his altars. 


seventy thousand animals of 
kinds, and twenty-seven 
Yet his is a religion without priests, 
liturgy, or public worship, except on 
these two occasions. 

It were easy to find defects in the 
doctrine of Confucius. It has little to 
But if the 
law of Moses, which said nothing of a 


teach of God or immortality. 


future life, was a preparation for Chris- 
tianity ; if, as the early Christian Fathers 
asserted, Greek philosophy was also a 
schoolmaster to *hrist ; 
who can doubt that the truth and purity 
in the teachings of Confucius 
lead this 
direction ? 
Confucius is a Star in the East, to lead 
One of the 


bring men to ( 


were 
providentially intended to 


great nation in the right 
most 
that 


“in the West the true Saint must be 


his people to Christ. 


authentic of his sayings is t 


looked for and found.” He had a per- 
ception, such as truly great men have 
often had, of some one higher than him- 


We 
cannot doubt, therefore, that God, who 
| 


ho was to come after him. 


self, ' 


forgets none of his children, has given 
this teacher to the swarming millions 
of China, to lead them on till they are 
ready for a higher light. And certainly 
the temporal prosperity and external 
and 


stability amid the universal 


virtues of this nation, their long- 
continued 
changes of the world, are owing in no 
small degree to the lessons of reverence 
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for the past, of respect for knowledge, anding in England and p: 

of peace and order, ai pecially of British frontic han in my 

filial piety, which he i i l. In journ in Chi 

their case, if in me rt ,h | ful- “ There i 10 nati sa the Jesuit 
filled the promise of the divine Halde. “‘n is and tem- 
mandment, “ Honor thy f id perate tl ] ' ured to 
moth | I : 


the 


in SO many\ 


le a population as any > of gions have never disgraced 


far ahead of 
ind us in others.” Th hinese citizen enjoys a 
‘dishonesty brou agair f orde , an omfort unknown 
y those who judge the whole _ elsewher Asia. “He can hold and 
by the degraded population of :s 1 property with a facility, cer- 
suburbs of Canton, Forbes s: tainty, and security i is absolute 


My own property suffered more in perfection compared with the nature of 








Confucius and 


lealings of the same kind.” * 
erse the country for two 
es unquestioned by any 

follow what occupation 

can quit his country 

The 

does not exist. 


heir 


it without a passport. 
eniture 
its his 


as olten 


is not 


in an 


+ sles sel > 
¥y family cCircie in 


immoral ceremonies in 


» forbi M. Hucsavs 
ter is counted 
well-informed 
hers go about 
il ms, as 


European fa- 


concubinage exist in 
husband has absolute 


wife, even of life and 


> customs tend to demor- 
Chinese, and are a source of 

Woman is the slave of man. 

»ption to this is in the case of 

an She is absolute in her house- 
hold, and mothers, in China, command 


* Meadows, p. 28. Tt Ibid. p. 18. 


leave 


the Chinese. 
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universal reverence. If an officer asks 


of absence to visit his mother, 


it must mother 
may 
to 


a 


be : nted him. A 
order 
As 


a 


prison, an 
i 


wife without children woman is 


slave, but as a mother with grown-up 


1 ° ’ 
SOnS she is a monarch. 


Two 


curred in our day in 


, 50nN Ol 
northe 
} 


nt ni 


tract, conta 


hinese Bible of Dr. Mo 


utor in tl 


inese tract distri 


a : 
I niS V 


took book h over it 


the 
carelessly, 


hrew 


} 
ic 


and t Disap- 
his « gree 


1inations, 


pointed ol 
t 
L 


ive ex 


a vi 


my work.” 


11 
passea DY, W 
out, and ne Jneish ‘et took the 


Chinese forts in » iv f Canton 
ial calami 


‘ ; ae a 
Such a great natio y indicat- 


according to Chinese ideas, some- 


ed, 
thing rotten in the government; and 


such cess on the part of the Eng- 


lish showed that, in some way, they 
This 


suc 


were fulfilling the will of Heaven. 





2c Confucius 

-tseuen to peruse again 

Christian books ; 
le, he became a sincere believ- 
hrist, after a fashion of | 

1 was the Creator of all things, and 


on 
*ather. 


led Hung-sev 


and alone, with 


is own. 


Jesus was the 


heav enly Teacher 


Idolatry was to be over- 
Hun 


ble con- 


, . , 
thrown to be practised. g- 
sew-tseuen believed that the Bi 


firmed his former visions. He accept- 
ed his mission, an ‘can to make 
converts. i nverts renounced 
latry, ul > Ul he ( ship of 


Confucius. 


teachi 


1do0 


g, 
convert, Fung- 


ardent mis- 


preacher. 


went 


ng phenomena 
Men fell into 


horta- 


this socie 
rand deli 


1 
DICK persons were 
TI 
The 


tested Dy 


tions. the 


power of prayer. 


these ecst itics were y - 
ture; if found to agree therewith, 
were accepted ; if not, rejec ted. 

It was in October, 1850, that this re- 
] 


movement assumed 


A large body of 


ligious a political 


form. persons, in a 
the 


into the 


state of chronic rebellion against 
Chinese authorities, had fled 
district, and joined the ‘“ God-worship- 


pers.” Pursued by the imperial sol- 


diers, they were protected against them. 
Hence war began. The leaders of the 
igious movement found themselves 
| to choose between submis- 


tance, 


7 7, = = b [202 
and the Chinese, 


[September, 


I eat insurrection began. 

in China an insurrection ag 
dynasty is in the natural order of things. 
Indeed it may be said to be a part of 
on. By the Sacred Books, 


ht and made a 


} 7 
tau the schools 


~ 
+ 
L 


part of the examination papers, it is the 
he people to overthrow any 
The 


, 
Siate, 


l have 


them- 


~ ~ *} 

id governmen Chinese 
oT Y ? ] 
no power to ieg 


' " } 1 
Seives, and 


do not tax 
i Ld 
> 


t 
But it 


ges make a c 


government Is a pure 


is not a despotism ; 


nstitution, 


which the government must respect or 


be overthrown. “ The ri 
says Mr. Meadows, “ is in Cl 
elemen f national stabili 
Universal-P« 
hown its religiou 
It has not bee 


At the 


w the use 


se to the 


He avenly Fat 


Brother were chanted in 


of the insurrecti 


innounced that, in case it 


suc- 

Bible would be substituted 

ic examinations for office 
Confucius. 


ble to be at once 


It would consti 
in the history of Christianity since 
days of Constantine, or at least since 


the conversion of the Teutonic races. 
The but 


great results must follow this immense 


rebellion has perhaps failed ; 


interest in Christianity in the heart of 


China,—an interest awakened by no 


Christian mission, whether Catholic or 


Protestant, but coming Gcown into this 


great nation like the rain from heav 


Ui other eat 


‘ z 
event, — that ol 
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China coming forth from its long seclu- China except to maintain the autonomy 
sion to take the hand of European of China. We do not wish for any of 
governments, and join the sisterhood of her territory. We do not desire to in- 
civilized states, — we will say nothing terfere with her customs or laws. We 
here, waiting for further results. But ask only for peaceful and equal com- 


iP ons, ee ; : as : 
this at least is evident, that, in choosing merce; and it is not likely that any 


2 nited : ior ite -< « ‘ur ; 
the United States for its agent and European power will venture to treat 


t 


friendly introducer, it has chosen wisely. her, with the United States for an ally 


The United States is the only great and friend, as a nation having no rights 
government which has no interest in which Christians are bound to respect. 





Zee FIRST CRICKET. 


A 


ty me! is it then true that the year has waxed unto waning, 
+ 


And that so soon must remain nothing but lapse and decay, — 
he 


Earliest cricket, that out of the midsummer midnight complaining, 
the faint summer in me takest with subtle dismay ? 


Though thou bringest no dream of frost to the flowers that slumber, 
Though no tree for its leaves, doomed of thy voice, maketh moan ; 
With the unconscious earth’s boded evil my soul thou dost cumber, 


And in the year’s lost youth makest me still lose my own. 


Answerest thou, that when nights of December are blackest and bleakest, — 
And when the fervid grate feigns me a May in my room, 
And by my hearthstone gay, as now sad in my garden, thou creakest, — 


Thou wilt again give me all, —dew and fragrance and bloom? 


little poet! full many a cricket I have that is willing, 
it take him down out of his place on my shelf, 
sing than the blithest known to thy shrilling, 


he rapture of life, May, morn, hope, and — himself: 


Leaving me only the sadder; for never one of my singers 
Lures back the bee to his feast, calls back the bird to his tree. 
Hast thou no art can make me believe, while the summer yet lingers, 


Better than bloom that has been red leaf and sere that must be? 





Gabrielle 


WEEK after 
to Fossy, in 


receptor, I tre 


fternoon, I lay 


languidly singing to myself and watch- 
ing the western sunbea immering 
on the opposite wall. Ify were ever 


ill as a child, you will reme r 
You loo 


your thin, wh 


such 
at 
to 


ng of 


moments. hour 


ten 
the sounds in tl 10use, t! eni 


doors and the tr mur- 


mur strange odds and 


watch 


you tch tie 


de 


Bergerac. [September, 


BERGERAC. 


1 1; j 
to have lived 
“Vou 


Coquelir 


’re stron 


our own 
“It would a reater happ 


than we have ight to. Tho are \ 


y< 


iness 
u, 
ierre Coquelin, that you should claim 


the right to marry the rl you love, 


Bergerac 
I, that I 


lexpect to have deserved a great- 


when she’s a demoiselle de 
to begin with ? 


shoul 


And who am 


er blessing than that one look of your 


eyes, which I shall never, never forget ? 


It is mor 


e than enough to watch you 
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and pray for you and worship you in 
silen¢ " 


We 


have a 


at are 
mortals, 


ae 
liate the 


you? 
who 


to repuc blessings 
ever a passion deserved its 


moiselle, it’s the absolute 


not a spasm, a 


the most 


world, 
1 be no 


ul? Is it 
le Treuil ? 
ris some- 


Is it 


course ot 
; but it’s not hard 


aunt uttered these 
of sombre zaiz 
upon 
r his eyes 
> asked. 
how I have lived! 


1tless, passion- 


ikes me wit 

I feel as if in 
iness of strength and 
some extrava- 

yself making a 

j s closed and 
throat. And 


} 


then tl 
feet 


1c 


<s away from under my 


y ears is the sound of a dread- 


-vidently we have very different 
j For you our love is 
For 


feeling. 


for me it’s rest. 


I ssion ; 
you it’s romance; for me it’s reality. 
For me it’s a necessity; for you (how 


shall it?) it’s a luxury. In 


a demoiselle 


point of fact, mademoiselle, how should 
i 2? Wher 


de Bergerac bestows her heart upon an 


t be otherwise 
} 


obscure adventurer, a man born 
erty and servitude, it’s a matter of 
F noble generosi - 


charity, ol 


Mile. de Bergerac ceived his 


some mo- 
At last she 
} ’ 3 


nas passe¢ 


speech in silence, 
ments nothing was 


resumed: “ After all at 


between seems to mea 


matter nerosity nor of char- 


that miserable 
of my birth.” 

“T was only trying to carry out your 
own idea, and to ¢ | ] | 


regard to our situati 


worth a 


T 
is 


a > 

reconcile it to your 

a nobody, so you fling 
“i 


1 
veakness a mys- 


} 
nance and ex 
more 


} » as 


adventure, than it 


your passion, perl 

of an escapade, an 
needs F 

“M Mile. de I 


said ser- 
gerac, gently, “is a very wise man, and 
+1 
l 


ph 


, 1 —T 
y novoay, 


a great philosopher. I don’t understand 
a word you say. 
“ Ah, so much 
Coquelin with a little 

“ Will you promise me,” pursued 
young again by word 
ide to the diffe ; 


rence or our 


onsider 


but 


u refuse, I shall « 


j an excellent pedagogue, no 
lover.” 
* Will you in return promise me — ” 
“ Promise you what?” 
Coqut i 
looking 
* Promise 
Mlle. de 
and also rose to her 


?” she cried. 


Be rgerac tared momen 


feet. 
Is this generous 
delicate ? 

I think, on 


0 


I had pretty well forgot it, 
that dreadful day at Fos- 
Sy ler voice trembled and swelled; 


burst into tears. 
tempted to remonstrate, but she mo- 


tioned him aside, and swept out of the 


she Coquelin at- 


room. 
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It must have been a very genuine 


+ 


- “ 
passion between these two, you ll ob- 


serve, to allow this hand without 
ao] | 
BIVVES 


Only a plant of 


ld hay 
couiad nave en 


ord ¢ 


its effect seemed to have been 
consecrate their love. 


tify and 


was apparent several days later ; 


know not what manner of commu- 


| ] > } - — | 
1ad ad in the interval. 


f your voice. It’ 


what I love in you! It wa 

went through my heart tl lay at 

Fossy. It was the look, th 
or 


which you “a4 «ine e 


e tone, with 
horrible ; 

When 
, 


baseness 


it was your bitter 7 hate. 
you spoke of the misery and 
of your race, I could have cried out in 
When I 
, and pretended t 


honored al 


an anguish of love! contra- 


these 


servitude, — just 

now what my word 

Coquelin walked besi 
1 


Gabrielle de Bergerac. 
o 
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hands clasped behind him, and his eyes 


fixed on the ground witl 


| L . 
1 a 100K of re- 


pressed 


‘ 
t 
sensibility. He 


passed | 
il without 
down 


poor little convalescent pu] 
heeding him. When they came 
| girl was still 


the path young 


same feverish volubil- 


“ But most of a 


first hour, when 


went to my soul. 
my eyes, 


uncombed hair, your the way 


yourself not to seem tired 
} 


aown 


went on my knees, then; | 
lave n’t been up , 
The poor girl, 
} 


1 
ssea | I 10n 


vas comp! 
I 


] Vv 


DOSS 


she was in avery strai 


or 


or per- 


3 : ° 
oad sort oi 


seemed 


desire her passion 
hand w bestowed ; fate was 
inexorable. She wished simply to com- 
into her few re- 
maining hours of freedom. 


press a world of bliss 


this interview in the 
} 


came down to dinner; on 


ext I sat up to supper, and for 
afterwards, 


time thanks to my 


eoccupation of mind. On ris- 
+) f. 


the table, my father left the 


mother, who was ailing, 


chateau ; my | 
returned to her room. Coquelin dis- 
appeared, under pretence of going to 
but, Mlle. de 
taken me into the 


drawing-room and detained me there 


his own apartments ; 


’ . 
having 


Bergerac 4 


he shortly rejoined us. 
this 
he cried, as he came into 


some minutes, 


heaven, mademoiselle, 


> room. 


“T can stand it no longer.” 
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“ Nor can I,” said my aunt. “ But I 
have given my word.” 

“ Take back your word, then! Write 
him a letter — go to him — send me to 


him inything ! 


I can’t stay here on 
the footing of a thief and an impostor. 
I’ll do anything,” he continued, as she 
was silent. “Ill go to him in person ; 
I’ll goto your brother; I ’ll go to your 
j even. I'll proclaim it to the 
Or, if you don’t like : 
a mortal secret. : 
ith you without an hour’s 
I ll defy pursuit and discovery. 
ro to America, — anywhere you 
wish, it’s only action. Only spare 
me the agony of seeing you drift along 
into that man’s arms.” 
Mile. de Bergerac made no reply for 
yments. At last, “I will néver 
. de Treuil,” she said. 
is declaration Coquelin made 
but after a pause, “ Well, 
> he cried. 
pitiless!” said the 
idemoiselle, from the bo 
eart I pity you.” 
think of 
e inexpiable crimin: 
Think of me sta 


fore my mother’s portrait, — 


then, 


gs out my shame, scorched by 


’s scorn, buffeted by 


my broth- 
, 


S Gracious heaven, Coque- 
pose after afl { were a bad, hard 


suppose nothing; this is no 
iir-splitting.”’ And then, after 
is if with a violent effort, in 
a voice hoarse and yet soft: “ Gabrielle, 
blind. Reason 


straw. I7’ll not 


alone is 


passion 1S 


worth a counsel you 
let us wait till reason comes 

He put out 
him her own; he pressed it to 


ips and departed. 


ssion, 


; she 


in the following day, as I still pro- 
fessed myself too weak to resume my 
books, Coquelin left the chateau alone, 
breakfast, for a long walk. He 

was going, I suppose, into the woods 
She 
was hard to find, apparently, for he 


after 


and meadows in quest of Reason. 


C rabrielle de Bergerac. 
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failed to return to dinner. He reap- 
peared, however, at supper, but now my 
father was absent. My mother, as she 
left the table, wish that 
Mile. de attend her 
to her own room. Coquelin, mean- 
while, went with me int 

for half an hour 
gravely and _ kind]; 


I 
and questioned 


expressed thi 


* GRE EAE 
bDergerac -shoul! 


loon, and | to me 


about studies, 
me on 
- } } : ‘7 
learned before my illness 
of this 


turned. 


S. Mill 
time JJVlile. 


“T got this letter 
Treuil,” she said 
missive hich n 
handed to her since 

“] don’t care to read it,” | 

She tore it across and 
to tl 7 
be here to-morrow,” 

“Well?” asked Coqueli 

““ y . 


“ Your answer to him, perf 


e name 


ou know my answer. . 


hat ic x ran r + : 
what 1s your nswer to me 


She looked at him in silence 


stood for a minute, their eyes loc] 
And then, in 

rms loose at 
tly thrown back, — 


she said, ‘ answer is — fare\ 
The word was little more tl 

pered; but, though he he 
neither started nor spoke 

unmoved, all his soul trembling unde 
his brows and filling the space between 
nis mistress and himself with a sort of 
sacred still 
head 


dropped on the ground. 


1 


Then, gradually, his 


ness. 
sank on his breast, and his eyes 

‘It’s reason,” the young girl began. 
“Reason has come to me. She tells 
me that if I marry in my brother’s de- 
spite, and in opposition to all the tradi- 
1 in my 


ypiness 


tions that have been kept sacré 
family, I I 


nor give it. I 


shall neither find 
must choose the sim- 
The other is a gulf; I 
It’s 
Something in the air 


plest course. 
can’t leap it. harder than 
think. 
it, — something in the very look of 
these was 


born 1 never 


you 
forbids 


old walls, within 


which I 
lived. I shal 


marry ; I shall go intoreligion. 1 tried 


and I ’ve 
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L t 


mingled 


s. From the 


eserve 
h showed a very brave 


grant disco 


poor girl 5 


there was a storm 
Vicomte is in mourni 


res,” he said. 


10 promise,” said 


madcemoisei 


1 3 
lat you ad 
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2 > 
ave n’t I waited for you!” 
be lle Pag 


*“‘ Gracious heaven!” cried the young 


said the Baron, 
his angry voice within 
the compass of 


an undertone, and re- 
in the effort to a very ugly 
‘if I had supposed you were 
going t 


I would 


forehand ! 


make us a scene, om de Dieu / 
ve taken my precautions be- 
You know what you ’re to 
expect. Vicomte, keep her to her word. 


you half an hour. Come, 


And he took me by the 


crossed the threshold and 
I heard the Vi- 
i long moan, half plaintive, 


half indis nt 


Nail 1 ig nt. 


ll, when 
comte 
My father turned, and 
answered with a fierce, inarticulate cry, 
whi He 


steps, & ot 


best describe as a roar. 
straightw retraced his 


course, what, in 


lowing. Exactly 

terval, had passed between 

unable 

that Mlle. de Ber- 

ne cruelly unerring word or 
} 


the bolt of 


to say; 


nions I am 
plain tl 


ch irged her 
ler gallant lover had sunk 
hi 
} 


- . , 
a irying his face in 
amping his feet on the 


Ss 
floor disappointment. 
She stood 1 rardi m in a sort of 
y father had 
into a storm 
ns; but he suppressed 
lded his arms. 
mademoiselle,” he said, 
as to inform me 


- sO cood 


eae ; : 
father’s gaze the soit- 


yut of my aunt’s face and 


to an angry defiance, which 
have recognized as cousin-ger- 
it least, to the passion in his own 
‘My intentions had been,” she 

M. le Vicomte know that 
marry him, with as little of- 
] 


possible. 


I could n’t 
fence as But you seem de- 
termined, brother, to thrust in a 
world of offence somewhere.” 

You must not Mile. de 


gerac for the of her 


1 
blame 
sting 
> 
foresaw a | 
sprung to he 

VOL, 
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My looked at the wretched 
Vicomte, as he sat sobbing and stamp- 


father 
ing like a child. His bosom was wrung 
with pity for his friend. ‘ Look at that 
le 


dear Gaston, that charming man, and 
blush for your audacity.” 


“I know a great deal more about my 
audacity than you, brother. I might tell 
you things. that would surprise you.” 

“ Gabrielle, you are mad!” the Bar- 
on broke out. 

“Perhaps I am,” said the young 
And then, turning to M. de Treuil, 


in a tone of ¢€ xquisite reproac h, “ M. le 


girl. 


Vicomte, you suffer less well than I 
had hoped.” 

My father could endure no more. 

He seized his sister by her two wrists, 

“ Heartless fool!” he 

, “do you know what I can do to 


“TI can imagine, from this specimen,’ 
said the poor creature. 


The 


passion. “*‘ Down, down on your knees,” 


Baron was beside himself with 


he went on, “and beg our pardon all 
round for your senseless, shameless 
perversity 
( reased 


As he spoke, he in- 


the pressure of his grasp to 
that degree that, after a vain struggle 
to free herself, she uttered a scream of 
pain. The Vicomte i 


“In heaven’s name, 


Sprang t his 
feet. Gabrielle,” 
he cried, —and it was the only real 
naiveté that he had ever uttered, — “is 
n’t it all a horrible jest ?” 

Mlle. 
6c It 
“that I should be answerable for your 
happiness.” 

“You hold it there in 
Think of what I suffer. 


de Bergerac shook her head. 
seems hard, Vicomte,” she said, 


your hand. 

To have lived 

for weeks in the hope of this hour, and 
I 

to find it what you would fain make it! 


To have dreamed of rapturous bliss, 
and to wake to find it hideous misery ! 
Think of it once again ! ” 
“She shall hink 


have a chance to t 


of it.” the Baron declared ; *“‘ she shall 


think of it quite at her ease. Go to 
your room, mademoiselle, and remain 
there till further notice.” 

Gabrielle prepared to go, but, as she 
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moved you, 
brother,” homely scorn, 
“but I don’t fear you now. 


love you more! 


used to fear 


she said with 


away, “I 


Judge 
whether it’s because I 

“ Gabrielle,” the Vicomte cried out, 
“T have n’t given you up.” 

“Your feelings are your own, M. le 
Vicomte. I given more 
than I can say rather than have caused 
you to suffer. Your asking my hand 


would have 


has been the great honor of my life ; 
my withholding it has been the great 
trial.” And walked out of the 
room with the step of unacted tragedy. 


she 


My father, with an oath, despatched me 


to bed in her train. Heavy-headed 


with the recent spectacle of so much 
half-apprehended emotion, I speedily 
fell asleep. 

I was aroused by the sound of voices, 
and the grasp of a heavy hand on my 
shoulder. My father stood before me, 
with M. de Treuil 


“ Chevalier,” he said, 


holding a candle, 


beside him. 
“open your eyes like a man, and come 
to your senses.” 
Thus exhorted, 
The Baron sat down on the ed 
bed. “ Thi 


fore the Vicomte and I 


I sat up and stared. 
ge of the 
s evening,” he began, “ be- 
came in, were 
you alone with your aunt ?” — My dear 
friend, you see the scene from here. I 
answered with the cruel directness of 
Even if I wit 
to dissemble, I should have lacked the 


my years. had had the 
courage. Of course I had no story to 
tell. I had 
did n’t say that my tutor was my aunt’s 


drawn no inferences; I 


lover. I simply said that he had been 


with us after supper, and that he want- 
I Such 
see the 


ed my aunt to go away with him. 
was my part in the play. | 
whole picture again, — my father bran- 


dishing the candlestick, and devouring 


my words with his great flaming eyes ; 
and the Vicomte behind, portentously 
silent, with his black clothes and his 
pale face. 

They had not been three minutes out 
of the room when the door leading to 
my aunt’s chamber opened and Mlle. 
de Bergerac appeared. She had heard 
sounds in my apartment, and suspected 


the visit of the gentlemen and its mo- 


Gabriclle de Bergerac. 
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tive. She immediately won from me 
the recital of what I had been forced to 
avow. 


for all 


“Poor Chevalier,” she cried, 
commentary. And then, after a 
pause, “ What made them suspect that 
M. Coquelin h 


ad been with us?” 
“hey saw him, or some one, leave 
the chateau as they came in.” 
* And where 
“To su 
Treuil tl 


Mlle de Bergerac stood 


have they gone now ?’ 
My father said to M. de 
f all they must sup.” 
a moment in 
meditation. Then suddenly, “ Get up, 


Chevalier,” she said, “ I want you to go 
d o 


with me.” 
‘¢ Where are you going ?” 
‘To M. Coquelin’s.” 
I needed no second admonition. I 
hustled Mile. de Ber- 
room and immediately 
a light mantle. We 
our way undiscovered to one of 
the private 
hurried 


on my clothes ; 


_e leaf he 
gerac leit the 


returned, clad in 
made 


entrances of the chateau, 


1 
ele 


k and found a 


across 


the par 
light in the window of Coquelin’s lodge. 


It was abot ialf past nine. Mlle. de 


Bergerac gave a loud knock at the 
} 4 ee mall } ~~ 
door, and we entered her lover’s apart- 


ment. 

Coquelin was seated at his table 
He sprang to his feet with,a 
Mlle. de 


one hand pressed 


writing. 
cry of amazement. Bergerac 
with 


hag 
to her heart, while 


stood panting, 


llu m 
ly MOV 


rapid]; ing the 


other as if to enjoin calmness. 
“They are come back,” she began, 
— “M. de Treuil and my brother!” 
“] «hought he was to come to-mor- 
row. Was it a deception ?” 
: Ah, no! 
dent. Pierre Coquelin, I’ve had such 
ascene! But it’s not your fault.” 


‘What made the scene ? 


not from him, in acci- 


“ My refusal, of course.” 
“You turned off the Vicomte ? ” 
“ Holy Virgin! You ask me?” 
“ Unhappy girl!” cried Coquelin. 

“ No, I was a happy girl to have had 
a chance to act as my heart bade me. 
I had faltered enough. But it was 
hard !” 

“It’s all hard.” 

“The hardest is to come,” said my 
aunt. She put out her hand ; he sprang 
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to her l ized 


it, and she pressed 
his own wi 


vehemence. “ They have 
ur secret, — don’t ask how. 


Heaven’s will. 


discovered o 
t was From this mo- 


of course — 


ment, 
‘rom this moment, of course,” 
Coquelin, “I stay where I am!” 
an impetuous movement she 
is hand to her lips and kissed 
You stay where We 


g to conceal, but we have 


you are. 
We have no confes- 
Before God we have 

You may expect them, I 
rht ; perhaps, too, they will 
th a visit. 
between 
itl 


me wi They are sup- 
two battles. They will 


with fury, I know ; but let 


against our si- 


rainst a wall of stone. I 
y stand. My love, my er- 

gings, are my own affair. 
ion is a sealed book. Woe 
ho would force it open ‘= 
said 


oor girl had 


1 
+ 
t Sil 


once, 


you 
e was afraid of her nature. 


it had now sprut 


if erect in 
ims i i 


came hurrying 


its stren into ac- 
tion on the wings of her indignation. 


“Remember, Coquelin,” she went on, 
you are still and always my friend. 
You are the guardian of my weakness, 


the support 


“ 


of my strength.” 
it all, !”? he cried. 
ever your lover!” 


the 


Gabrielle 
ver and 

above of his 
> came a great rattling knock 
lin sprang forward ; 


music 


Coaue 


id disclosed my 
fathe 
word 
my oO represent the 


I leaped into my father’s 


face is eye fell upon his sister. He 


a step and then 


I stood 


his feelings found utter- 


ile word: “ Coureuse/” 
been able to look upon 


ial since that moment. 


from a rumbling cloud, quivering with 
baffled desire, and looking taller by the 


head for his passion. “ And it was for 


Gabrielle de Bergerac. 
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this, mademoiselle,” he cried, “and for 
that / scornful 
hand toward Coquelin. “For a beg- 


and he flung out a 


garly, boorish, ignorant pedagogue ! 
Coquelin folded his arms. “ Address 
me directly, M. le Vicomte,” he said ; 
“don’t fling mud at me over mademoi- 
selle’s head.” 
“ You ? 


Who are you ?”’ hisse« 
nobleman. 


“A man doesn’t 
you ; he sends his lackeys to flog you 

“Well, M. le Vicomte, you’re com- 
plete,” said Coquelin, eying him from 
head to foot. 


“ Complete ? and M. de Treui 


broke into an almost hysterical laugh. 


? 
i 


“T only lack having married your mis- 
tress !” 


* Ant” 


“OQ, you poor, insensate fool!” said 
Coquelin. 


cried Mlle. de Bergerac. 


** Heaven help me,” the young man 
went on, “I’m ready to marry her still.” 

While these words were rapidly ex- 
changed, my father stood choking with 
the confusion of amazement and rage. 
He was stupefied at his sister’s audacity, 
— at the dauntless spirit which ventured 
to flaunt its shameful the 
Yet 


that simple interjection which I have 


in 
very face of honor and authority. 


passion 


quoted from my aunt’s lips stirred a 
secret tremor in his heart ; it was like 
the striking of some magic silver bell, 


portending monstrous things. His pas- 
sion faltered, and, as his eyes glanced 


upon my innocent head (which, it must 


be confessed, was sadly out of place in 
that pernicious scene), alighted 
“ The 
go on your adventures, mademoiselle, 
he cried, “ I ’d thank 


on this 


smaller wrong. next time you 


you not to pollut - 


my son by dragging him at your skirts.’ 
“1?’m ive family 
present,” said the young cirl, who had 


} 4 “Ty 


had 
even if my sister were 


not sorry to hz my 


time to collect her thoughts. 
should be glad 
here. 


well.” 


I wish simply to bid you fare- 


Coquelin, at these words, made a 
her 
“ Things have 


taken place — and chiefly within the 


=tey swards he She 1 ac] 
step towards her. ohe passea 


hand through his arm. 


last moment — which change the face 
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3090 


he future. You’ve done the busi- what course of 


her elit- 


brother,” and s] er the circumstanc: 
the only cours 
immediately separate 
ition in bringi 
M. le Chevalie: 
was to have qi 
»-mMorrow 
at abso 
of M. de 


come one 
Her action 


y from violence and 


] ) I F n tO have been str 


stood looki 


he r lover. 


ftections of 


happy as 
Mile. de Bergerac. he asked herself, 
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lo you mean to ¢ 
re so good as to ask, — 
My father had got back his fire. 

“Well, then,” he 

ss go with you, and turn 

My 

marry a base-born vagrant 

s, but I 


cried, “‘ my bitterest 


your unholy 


pride to abject woe! 
shall not vive her 


1] 
1ope you ’ll enjoy the 


the sight of 
I hope you ’ll 
chandlers and 
The Baron 
h, my sister!” 


voice broke ; 


ilsive sob, and 

aid my aunt, “take me 
iteau.” 

to the door, het hand 

1an’s arm, the Vicomte 


ibout from the window, 


his drawn sword, grim- 


Coquelin, 
before 
, and took the 
elbow. 


you, M. le 


I 
vi 


Vicomte,” he 


said, ‘‘for the chance of calling 


a coward! There was somethi 
wanted.” 

Mile. de night 
at the chateau, but by early dawn she 
Whither ( oq 1elin 


betook himself with his gratitude and 


Bergerac spent 
had disappeared. 


his wound, [ know not. He lay, | 
suppose, at some neighboring farm 
My father and the 


Vicomte ke] 
an hour a silent, i 


sullen vigil 
preceptor’s vacant apartment, - 
] 


hour and perhaps longer, for at the en 


of this time I fell asleep, and when I 
came to my senses, the next mornin 
I was in my own bed. 


M. de Bergerac |} 
“ But i 
pause, —_ ” W 


‘} 
I 


1 
the n 


<easonably 


no doubt that Coquelin was an excel 


] 
i 


The \ 


lost them all. 


lent fellow. 
and 
live. 
liter: 


He painted portraits and did 
work. 

his wife ? 

history, I take it, is that of 


} } . 
good W : she loved her | 


ution came, th 


which 


ince 


is memory. 


no sans-culotte. both 


They 


the scaffold among the Giro 
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dition in Washi 


irose while 


neton 
General 
ing war against the 
Bank, 30 to 


ut lobbying is as ancient as 


Q 


from 18 


. te 
tates 


is also as legitimate and 


the governing power 


> proper offic 


iS only whet 


AT 


WASHINGTON. 


power is weak or corrupt or too tran- 
that there is danger of the lobby 
iside its modest office of s 


sient, 
laying 
ing information, and assuming 

tery. As weak kings are gover 


favorites and mistresses, so ill-cor 





the ad 
1 

now 
qaucea them. 
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1ort Ges 


which 1S 
* Gardiner’s Prince 
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Log ANOLE 
Andrew Johnson, 

id courts reap- 


imsta 


nces that pro 


Charle 


= 
at Washington. 


terers of Johnson were a relief to him 
after consorting with lhe 
4 


ee ; 

freely ik 
7% 

adulation 


his aamini 


distracting 


from New 


York 
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to Philadelphia, where it should remain 
ten years, transferred to 
Neither of 
bills could command a majority 


I 
I 


and then be 
the shores of the Potomac. 
these 
of bot 
in the \ 


L¢ The creation of a city 


erness, far from every source 
of the supplies needful for a govern- 


commodious cities like 


ment, V on 
New Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, aboun g in every 

the disinter- 


requisite, 
alre seemed to 
( ‘ongress just as absurd 
measure, on 

have been 
it, however, 

mild and 

abhorrence 

by the Assun ption 


to account 


for a student of 


of this opposition toa 
1 seems to us reasonable, 
nA: . . ‘ 
Missour! Compromise 
Mr. 


most «bitter 


contest Was, as 


of 


twenty-one 


. : 
Nor were 
far from 


S OW ed 


same debt. 
ne cance lla- 
the issue 
their stead 4 
ts had been 
-ause. 

Southern opposi- 
artly from their State 
id of centralization, 

-ms, from their 
tation f what 
To tl 


they 
ie country 
1 


’ * 1 
gentiemen it 1e¢ naeniabie, 


called 
that a 
claim in 


ket value, and sold it in 


wno | ] ia 1aier $s 


man 


1789 at its mai 
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1790 at its market value, and thus 
gained two hundred dollars, had cheated 
a scarred veteran of the Revolution out 
of a portion of his nobly-earned “ pit- 
tance” by arts.” 
were wild stories afloat of the 


* insidious There 
fortunes 
made by New York speculators who 
1 


had contrived to get early information 


of Hamilton’s funding policy. It was 


said that, as soon as the passage of the 
ding 


Fur Bill 
| daltineiel 


three swift pilot-boats had sl] l 


became pretty certain, 
of harbor, winged for distant por 
to buy 


* Couriers and 


up the depreciated 


relay-horses | 


says Jefferson, “and swift-sailing pilot- 
boats by sea, were flying in all direc- 
tions.” Members fully believed this, 
and doubtless the lobby was not inat- 
tentive to its interest on this 
and dd turn its knowledge 

Cruel 


war-worn patriots and lonely \ 


asion, 
account. 
wrong, no doubt, w ] 
ignorant of what was passing in 
k ; and country members 
s honor by their eloquent disgust 
such heartless spoliation. I 
is feeling that ca 
small majority, of the 
which the Southern members 
only as a device to supply 
Street of that 


illions of 


day with t 
additional material 
which to exercise its “ insidious a 

But, in the course of the 


] } 
most contested 


keenly 
the commercial 


become heat 


was rejected feeling 


is impossil 
The 
It met the 


without 
morning f 

rect rd ay 

“the parti 


Jefferson 


ing too much out of temper to do busi- 


er,” and some of tl 


1¢€ 


threatening a “secession and 


ton, Secretary of the Treas- 


— ~ } he defeat od 
ury, upon whose re} ne derearec 
os , “ig 1 > 8 
bill had been founde 
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system the assumption was an impor- 
tant part, was distressed and alarmed. 
resource of the 
the 


street Mr. 


re- 
met 


} 
| 


But the lobby 
mained. In nick of time he 


y 


recent 
Sec- 


in the Jefferson, 


returned from France, and then 


retary of State. To him the anxious 


sit- 
1 


lepi ed the terms he 
ls an¢ 
door 
ind lling upon him 
iis colleague and 
a 
ling 
the 
ice it, tl e 
As the bill 


nall 


ton 


] + 


LUDSL 


Hamil 


i - « 
hada been 
majority, Genera 


at 


it probable th 
ifluenti: 
yme 
ae 
In tne 
vrovern- 
ment going again. ‘“ Come d dine 
with me Mr. Jefferson, 
“and | two to 
s1) ¢ ”? 


; : 
meet you, and we will talk 


Fatal dinner! How often, a 


Wa 


ibbiness, 


desolate vastness of 

hopeless sh: 

learness, ha 

he soup that day had 

these gentlemen, and 

obliged to go home be 
introd\ ced 


Pt it did 
But it dis 


nner put the guests into a compli: 


. ' 
occasion 

rton was 
pital of 


as a marble 


i 


he country, 
quarry for posterity, having the pe- 


furnishing the marble ready 


0k place, and 


culiarity o 


cut. The discussion t 


the company soon agreed that, what- 


ever might be thought issumption, 


disunion was worse, 


there- 


fore, the defeated bill recon- 


But to effect this, some mem- 


bers must change their votes, must 
vote for a measure which they ated. 
difficulty. “he i 


to roll, — “p 


This 
hard 


Sty les it. 


was a g was 
. Je fferson 
“It was observed,” he says, 
“that this pill would be peculiarly bit- 


ter to the Southern States, and that 
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. ‘ . } } 

some concomitant measure should be 
a 2c] 
acgop ea 


The re 


to sweeten it a little to them. 
had before been propositions to 


rovernment either at 


at Georgetown on the 
it was thought that by 
iving it to Philadelphia for ten years, 


to Georgetown permanently after- 
his mig! anod\ ne, calm 


aegree Ine ferment 


excited | 


which 
might be -asure 
two of 


White 


; 
aione ; SO 
bers 
with 


conv 


carry 
Thus log-rolling | ; Or, 

r d have named 
Thus originated 


pati 
i 


ild have been carriec 


perfection in the first 


h, the lobby will observe, 


the important ele- 

ver Of which 
ich favored ind each Op- 
he same interests ; a com- 


by cial influence ; 


and 


from 


inquirer, altho 
early day held 
tion, 


long as they 


; ° 
ana cont 


from “tl 


ire evident 


have flowed 

measure ” 
reckoning the expense of pr g 
quarry of that singular cl 

posterity. 

is not surprising that a system 

begun by } 

ote fl 


snoulid nave 


yarty leaders so distinguished 
been continued in a body 
every member of which comes to Wash- 
ington in the double 
tional 


agent. 


capacity of na- 
and local claim- 


Every member has charge of 


representative 


some local or private interest, on which 
he alone is fully informed, and which 
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cannot become the subject of a general 


debate. One wants a light-house ona 


rock which may wreck a fishing-smack 
in the course of ages. Another wishes 
his local harbor improved. Another de- 


sires increased protection on the fabric 
h his constituents manufacture. 


many are anxious for s 


. “7 7 
for branch railroads. Some are charged 
ith the business of getting one more 
1ous arsenal or navy-yard es- 
l. Most 


members feel a_par- 


nterest in ninently rea- 


some el 


upon the justice of 
are desirous to 


} 


iol 
unseinsn 


4} 


keeps him 


' . , 
therefore, has votes 


votes ; and it 


il leg 


islation 
senerated 
st any day 

vectator may see 
ties of 
i. Help 


help you 


I 


: 
three varie 


my 


yours. 2. If you don’t help me 
o roll my log, I won’t help you to roll 


hi ] 5 } “yi! 
hinder the rolling of 
| 


3. If you 
yurs shall never budge. 


' 
he logs ought 


exceptionally strong in 
osition may be expected 
l. And it is in this way that 
wundine v 


] votes of re spec table 
usually be explained, — 
ublic as well for pri- 

ittle reflection 
iat an advantage, under 
system, an 


unscrupu- 


ing member has over one 


perior powers who is troub- 

modesty and conscience, and 
has to legislate in a hall where 
because in- 


debate is useless 


audible. It is also easy to see how 
an unscrupulous administration can go 


into the lobby, and get votes for na- 
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tional measures by compelling its adhe- 
rents to vote for private or local ones. 


As a rule, the more objectionable a 
measure the more numerous its lobby. 
Gentlemen of t in W ishington, 
who contemplate report- 
the moral quality 


of a measure c: u l 


from the bi 


ers’ gallery, say tha 
inferred 
1zz and stir that 
he Capitol 
expected to come u 
the 


observed about t 


p- 


tariff, for example, crow 


1d Commiuttee-rooms ; 
lobby for internat 
Washing 


| 1 
ONnali Copyt 


One man in 
woman in 
i rnati igh 
President 


Wells, 


I ree-Tr ide Leag 


> 


before last; but 
Commissioner 
the 


Post 


Charles Sumner, an 
1 


lly, proved unequal 
) | 

of defeating the bill increasing 

upon copper. Copper had 
] 


For nearly thirty years aft 


l 
tion of log-rolling over Mr J fferson’s 
: , , : : 
wine ne connoisseur In wine, 
kind 


some kinds 


Was a 
} 
ana 
France 1 > ne { hj 
rrance th: were ev oOo his g 


had imported from 


ests 
on this occasi rolling lobby 


generally exerted their powers upon ob- 
jects which possessed a public charac- 


such as we 


now, 


bby, 
th 


he protec tive 


ents from 
ument to 


perseverance of the 


It used to be said, when the 


was undergoing its quadrennial 


revision, that Congress consisted of 
and 


Even if the principle 


three houses, — Senate, House, 


Tariff Lobby 
of protection were sound, our 
open to the fatal objectior 

greater number of its provisions were 
arranged to suit private interests, not 


} 
eae) 8) 
good. 


to promote the public 
has had its lobby; and so have copper, 
iron, salt, wool, and every fabric made 
by man. It is the public that is not 
represented in the lobby when the tariff 


The pub 


is undergoing manipulation. 
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r 
' 


tional principle” ; and this tariff, while 


it acts as a bad stimulant to some en- 


terprises, is torpidity and death te 
others 


Amusing case in point. In 1864 


apd 


y } - 1 - 1; , 
Am« 1 S oOl-tn makers CISCOV- 


English rivals 


lin 
sending 


nt 
Nanks 


O1S 


t he new rate, but fine thread 


must pay tl 

to be used in certain manufactures 
terest should come in on the old. “ By this 
says Mr. Wells, “ 


of Americar 


S 


for the adv intage of a 

must be for the advantage of the public decision only,” 
“The result has been,” eral branches 

iff based upon small involving probably more of cz 


he continues, “a tari 
labor than was represented b 


interest also.” 


issues, rather than any great na- 
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is Originally intended to Bunting, the materiar of the star- 
vere saved from absolute de- spangled banner, is the subject of the 


This was extremely comic, tale. Until within these few 
he few hundred families whose bunting was made in the United 
ing were Ide ) threat- The “ flau iting lie” of the 5 
out warning, ing the ! 
own. 
salt lobby 
iking One of them 
ubject for a poem 
‘alifornia,” Mr. Wells previous 
i island— Car- some know 
kable purity 
ies in inex- 
The situation and 
island are such that 
it were intended to 


7 Whe 
ou} 


bunting lo 
upon the fe 
prompt! 


twenty 


budoce hlic} 
obby establis 


that a 


section twenty persons have | 


lal . 
iabor are 


he scarcity of labor 
making bunting. 
hundred and twenty persons tl 
several of great ingenuity, who « 
; 


late nothing which they do not 


] b 
to improve. Hence, two ¢ 


several minor improvements 
ion of the Pa- article produced, as well 

ly do well with cheaper modes of } roducil g it These 
the salt lobby. Lowell Yankees print > stars and 
es borrowed stripes, instead of ng them on, 
idd one of my and give you a flag without a stitch in 
own, whi i rariously representa- it, lighter, more elegant, and more dura- 

tive, that the relation of it gives the ble than those formerly in use. 
whole history of American manufac- Now, with a universal, international 
tures and their lobby, past, present, and system of patent-right and copyright, 


future. and a tolerable approximation to freedom 





rp pe 
at VW ashington., 


years ago, will recollect a small, bright, active, witty Tribune, 1869. 








» £- = > ashine 
Tol Log-Rollin 
‘ . 


- 9 
YQ): | 5 


up to “nine hundred 


¢ 


account ran and 


twenty-nine thousand dollars in two 


years,’ and who had behind him the 


inistration, with all its re- 
money, and influence. 


1¢ Chafiee-patent lobby 


indomitable of all the 

— Horace H. Day, 
ffee patent, a man capa- 
seventy thousand dol- 
election. Both of these 
t money, both before and 


‘ ae 
ym, as freely as it 1S ever 


were systematically 


i-houses, post- 


even took the 


ent 


Chaffee 
. 1 1 
n he would 
met; ana 
more 


experienced 


+) : 
would warn hin 


was a very di 


for i Among other expe- 


‘resident attempted to bribe 
\iladelphia newspaper, 


] 


he Liverpool consuls 


him | 
thousand dollars in money.* 


When the 
lls came to the test of a vote in the 


. nid t ufhice 
would not sumce. 


House, both failed, a large number of 
Chaffee members not voting at all, and 
»vode 


testimony taken before the C 


the Pre 


at Washington. 
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Lecompton failing in strict accordance 


with the known political circumstances. 


iNanSAaAS Was Iree, and all the india-rub- 
ber men were at liberty to macerate 


their crude material with the aid of Mr. 
Chattee’s masterly invention. 

The testim my on this subject fills 
many hundred pages, but not a word 
was elicited showing iption in a 


member of gress pever 


-y Knew OI no 


istS swore t 


1 . : - , 

ber whom they would dare approac! 
+1 ) } 

with money; and the general 


tone ol 
the evidence leads the reader to 
same conclusion. 
=e : 1] 
A lobby occasionally 


carry a point by surprise. 
a scene of the kind iast winter in the 
House of Representatives, which sh 
how extremely cautious meml 


be not to act upon the informat 


by an interested lobby before they have 


heard the lobby of the other side. The 
most honest man in the world will 


rO 
4 
thic 1 caution 
this precaution. 
I 
} } , 
I 


} neglects 
may be necessary by a 


wrong if he 
Indeed, it id by 


for Congress to adopt the rule contem- 


plated by the legislature of Massachu- 
setts, compelling lobbyists to present 
their cases before the proper commit- 


tee, and making it unlawful for a 


ber to converse privately with an inter- 
ested person on legislative 1 
One afternoon in 


But to my scene. 


February last, while the House in Com- 
mittee of the Whole was working its 
slow and toilsome way down, item 
after item, through the Army Appropria- 
Bill, | 
alert and vi ] 
Speaker of 
bill was about to pass without de 
when Mr. Wood, of New 


York, rose 


tion under the leadership of t 


1¢ 
ec 


orous Mr. Blaine, now th 


; 


Ss 
t tne 


he House, a clause of 
bate, 
Fernando 
the following 
But no 


: 
be paid 


and offered 
curious amendment : part of 

ne 17 } | 
the sum [appropriated] shall 


Alexander Dunbar for 


mode of treatment of 


here | been 


the 


covery of 


horses’ feet.” T ad no men- 


tion of the said Dunbar in the clause, 
treating 


nor of his mode of horses’ 


feet, nor of any other system of treat- 
ment; and the very name of the man 
was evidently unknown to the House. 
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— 1 ‘ 


preceeded to explai h: words of explanation over the vast ex- 


ry of War, General 5 panse below. Rising superior to this 
| ] 


ng su] 
a contract (authorized temptation, and thus avoiding the at- 
with Alexander tention of the sergeant-at-arms, I con- 

tter was to re- stituted myself a Dunbar lobby, and 


Ilar a : 9 tag e ¢ mhear 
1Ollars Ior my f S many members as pos- 


horse-shoeing sible some of the facts which I am now 
he veterinary bou licat 1e reader. 


iths of »om year I , the mysterious Alex- 


ind 
have 

ast on the struct 
Robert Bonner, 


six of the faste 
1X t tn 1 


world. He was 
| 


my of the horse by 
at the reason y some horses can 

; corner trot in 2:20 farther than : ordinary 

though 4 pag can in five minutes. He was curi- 

ularly ous tec know just where the trotting 

: all about talent lies; and this led to other in- 

the I bar system and its discoverer. quiries. . ¥: y chance of Mr. 
rhat person, strange to relate, was my- Dunbar’s discovery, he investigated it 
self; and, if it had not been a little out most thoroughly, ard me to the con- 


ef order, I should have shouted a few clusion that th ‘bar system was 





pose 


Mr. 


if 
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1 in the eternal nature of things. 


hat, during the last three 


Bonner has, with his own 


the hoofs of fifty horses 


a oll 1 +} ] 
lar plan, and there 


s of lameness supposed to 
In his great desire to 
very, he has travelled a 
s sometimes for the sole 
ing a iame horse shod 
style, very frequently 

elf. Rex ently 

among us, 

having been 


Sta- 


irmy. But 
lamage to 
proprietor 
hich Mr. Dunbar was 
not made in ac- 


‘rnal nature of 


\orse-shoe 


Hence, Mr. Fernando Wood’s 


. ' 
endment 


1 an outcry 


1 corruption 


year 


It were much to be desired, that the 


t 
lobby at Washington were as insignifi- 


cant and impotent as the lobby at Bos- 
ton. The AZred lobby is. The fellows 
who lay themselves alongside of green 
new-comers, and pretend to have 
twist” on th member, and 

7 


out that 1 correspond w 


pounded influence Over that, 


sre Was 


report, 


th: 


it 


my inves- 


am fully 


nd I do en- 


add, that 


no legitimate place exce] 


a 


t 
C 


ommittee-room, where both sides 


1 1 


this 


h is as true of Washington as 


d and testimony recorded.’ 


it been enced by any improper or dishonor. 


he committee are satisfied that 


I 


abi 


6 





ior a grant t 
; but Holbrook: 


conaiti 


isiness-like at least. 
lis children’s plantation 


it convenient 


ynce in- 





he Mo- 

suspended for 

He was lucky enough 

ident and directors at 

is they had concluded 
; 1, +] ] 
| 


antagonists I lis iilroad ] he isine ich had called them to- 


pion of Jeffersonian 


and it was a question which of the two gether. *ham 
should confer the b on the State. and Jacksonian Democracy did not stop 
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the constitutional question 
to 


of- 


} 
osed 


He 


gentlemen, but proj 
game ol log rouing. 
‘ ; hill 
ick to his il 


Repre 
Mississi] pi 
> president 
this unl 

instantly 

ig of the votes of their 
ind Members as though 

hem. But, no, said 

nator from Illinois ; 


Mer > ] 
avi ene) i 


went 


g afraid 


h ecislative instruc- 
Washingto1 

Mr. Douglas then hz 

rt his histrionic 


yf Alabama, and Davis 


talents. 
10 had been most de- 
the bill, 
1 could 

their 
is, and 


osition to 


islatures,” ant 
ve their eyes. In 
hey consulted Douglz 


the clause 
bile Road 

- dignity of a 

erieved, Mr. 

lined their offered support, 
he felt sure of being able to 
ill without their aid; but 
softened at length, and 


is a favor to ¢hem, to admit 
ich they The 


vas maintained 


aesired., 


nern Senators, 


las anticipated, were in 
! 


comply w disagreeable instructions, 


and, consequently, when he sent them 


word one day that he was about to call 
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up his Illinois Central Bill, they came 
hoe 


hurrying to the chamber, with no 


amendment ready, and begged 
l He had 
ndment carefully drawn by yf 
best | Lwyers in l 
> handed to Mr. King of 
li iately moved t 

Mr then 


manner, 


iraw one tor them. 


an 


ongress, nich 
Alabama, 
++} 


» proceed with 


I 
King rose, 
ana 

sear. _¢ 

lilinois to ace 


‘he Senator from II] 


begun ir 
Hamilton and son, made 
lous progress in the short 
sixty years. 
When the 
the Speaker’s list, 


the 


bill stood at the 
and Douglas cou 


count in House a majori 
fifteen to support it, 
Harris f llinois moved to pl ceed 


ess on the Speaker’s 
“a the | } 


- : 
calied l ine Diil, and 


with 
table. 
roused the dormant oppositi 
the adroit management of 
tion, a test motion was precipi 
the House, which left the 
minority of one ; and this, notwitl 
ing weeks of previous log-rolli 
dged majority. 
Mr. Douglas, 
Pa vt ta 7090 ly 


SMPPUTE LU Mids) li W2€aS 


the fifteen ple 


Laine @ Voiles, Says 


tenaing ous . 


y 
But, at the important moment, 


ures.” 
you see, some of the “ pledged” votes 
not is often 


Mr. 


were forthcoming, which 
the case in Washington. 
Douglas relate 


‘I was standing in the lobby, paying 


what followed : 
eager attention, and given 
the world to be at Ha but 


was too far off to get there in time; 


would have 


and it was all in an instant, and the 
next momenta motion would have been 


made, which would have brought ona 
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decided vote, and have defeated the 
bill. 


and white as a sheet, jumped to his 


Harris, quick as thought, pale 


feet, and moved that the House go into 
Committee of the Whole on the slavery 
question. There were fifty members 
ready with speeches on this subject, 
and the motion was carried. Harris 
came to me in the lobby, and asked me 


I said, 


if he had made the right motion. 
‘Yes,’ and asked him if he knew what 
was the effect of He re- 
niied 
plea 
calendar I 


would be | 


his motion. 
it placed the bill at the foot of the 
asked him how long it 
vefore it came 

‘It would not 


sion; it was 


said, come 
impossible ° 
ninety-seven bills ahead of i 
But the 
it up. 
he rac ked 
' 


It occurred to his mathe 


Little Giant would not give 


For many days a 
his brain for an 

matical mind, 
at last, that the same tactics applied to 


the ninety-seven bills 


| place them 


also, one after the other, at the bottom 
} 


wou 


of the calendar, and his own bill, finally, 
at the top. The plan 
Ninety-seven times Mr 


was adopted. 


Harris, or else 
osed to have 


interest in the Illinois 


some member not sup] 


any particular 
Bill, moved tp clear the Speaker’s ta- 
certain other 


ble ; ninety-seven times a 


} 


member moved to go into Committee 


of the Whole on the slavery question ; 
ninety-seven times this always welcome 
motion was carried. Sometimes these 


tactics would be employed twice in the 


same day, and send two bills tumbling 


And the 


Illinois Bill constantly gained friends 


to the bottom of the ladder. 


by the process; for was not Harris, 


] 


who had it in charge, continually mov- 


4 - 1 
ng to call 


up bills in alliance with it? 
member 
1 Harris’s 


** All praised 


The odium all ll upon the 


who continually frustrate be- 


nevolent intentions. us,” 
we were act- 


We 


Yes, having defeated our bill, 


says Mr. Douglas; “sa 


ing nobly in supporting them. 
replied, * 


we thoucht we would be generous, 


and assist you.” All cursed Mr. ——. 


Some asked me if I had not influence 


®A Br reatise on Constitutional and Party 


Questions, by J. Madison Cutts, p. 196 
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I re- 
plied he was an ardent antagonist, and 
that I had nothing to dow 
truth of they 
That member was, indeed, a political 
opponent of Mr. 


enough to prevent his motion. 


him, to 


the which assented.”’ 


Jouglas, but he was 
in 


in express 


a personal friend, and was acting 
this matter in pursuance of 
agreement with the Senator from IIli- 

The Illinois Bill gradually worked 
its way to the top of the list once more, 


passed by a 


nois. 


when it was 
three 
hard work, in and out of Congress, to 


majority of 


It cost Douglas two years of 


accomplish this result. 


I have dwelt upon this masterpiece, 
' 


e it includes almost every known 


and trick of the k urt. 


-ase with which the legislatures of 
Illinois, Alabama, and Mississippi 
handled | v 


a few railroad chiefs ; 
manner in which a lobbyist witha mathe- 
matical head ynverted the just rules 


of the House of Representatives into 
i yf injustice ; the un 


honorable Sen- 


; blushing 
vhich an 
idate for the Presidency, 
boast that he 

1ei- 
Con- 
this 

not 


f the 


gre SS ct 
manner 
been in t 
im- 


people who hey repre 


patient desire to have the works exe- 
i i inci y was 
granted. The three States 
were, of course, well ple to have 
railroads completed which for fifteen 
in bes ing to 
rest 
the 
time. 
very 


years they had in v: 


+1 


execute for themselves ; 


country was absor! 
49 

great pubil 
This feat 
l 


heat and tempest of the slavery debates 


questions 

was performed in the 

of 185 

are the 
There 
but in 
great capital dead 

invested in vast landed 

estates,— and the revenue spent in 

luxury and ostentation. But the steam- 


Presidents and _ directors 


lords of the world at present. 
rich 


always been 


have men ; 


times was 


former 
or torpid, 
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engine has generated a new kind of 


capitalists, — men of brain, ambition, 
and industry, wielding millions of active 
capital, and 
hum 


thing 


life, 


controlling thousands of 


in beings, — men capable of every- 


except the tranquil enjoyment of 


who rest only when they lie 


st forever. These are the 


the steam - engine, which 
ls everything be done on the 


to 
— manufacturing, travelling, 


ericulture, — and has called 


men capable of 


imense enterprises and of 
normous 


In England 


into the 


sums. 
small 
marry into 
mselves elected 
British em- 
iately ; and 
lute, but 
tates they 
convenient 
ir power 

h 

ling their 
in the bar, 

\eir way thither, 
rate the more 
lot 


iO 


byists. 


1 
lese people 


rs of 

over to New Jersey ; 

there some weeks ; we 
by the New ‘ 


-nable us to transact 


~>y 
vers 
} 

the 
ipany over there, so 


not be plagued by the 


New 


matter 


alias Fisk, Jr. 


Yo rk, 4 


-of-course 


manner 
ed would 
so famil- 
it Trenton. 
little more 
et the 


however, legis- 


Drew 
ge 
atures are managed by log-rolling, or, 


as Mr. Washburne of Illinois styles it, 
ting legislation, — “ combinations of 
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I/O) 
different and distinct interests for the 
purpose of forcing legislation 
} 
| 


upon 


subjects grouped together, when not 


stand separately 


one of them could . 


a system, he observes, which is “ be- 


coming the curse of the country.” * 


Mr. Washburne to 


awhether anything of this kind is done 


declined 


State 
in Congress, because it would not have 
been “in order.” But there is another 
gentleman in the House of Representa- 
tives, of similar nz General C 
Washburn of 


ha 


ime, 

Wisconsin, who, in 
ant in the 
the same debate, let the 


1° 


most none course of 


C thn 
A LHC 

“T r mt 
bag. Every inte 


Congress knows,” saic 
company representing a capi 
hundred millions of dollars « 


any | 


slation that ever may 
of the 
passed 


eg! 
interest 
had 


iad so impressed and 


here it 
Many 


tence 


since a 


sen- 


years 
1 
i 


puzzled 
and, after brooding over it 
W ish- 


ington purposely to see what it meant. 


me as this ; 


for eleven months, I went to 


There is something in the ph 
of it 


hold 


1 
iseoclogy 
rase 1Ogy 


violent 
Every intelligent 


which causes it to lay 


of the mind. 


member!” Greenhorns think 
that Congress is the 

but intellig 
that the lobby 


legislation that can eves 


su] 
in this land; 


can 


} 


know 


> interest of the pub- 


i 


It is a truly tremendous statement, 


I think it is much 


and, for one, | 


too 


sweeping. It may, at length, become 


true ; but, 
the lobby 
log-rolling, 


in Washington only whet 


is time, potent as 


and skilled as it is 


gnal triu 


it has won si 


* «<7 th 


say it w 


ed in 


“it has prevai 


of the 
through a leg 


one 


almost 


Speech on the 
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the territorial which darkened the New York newspa- 
ions thus rendered 
] 
“ 


rt ti 


rt time, make 
‘ } 


nat iccord- 


clish 


which 


to one 


} 
yY or 
ana 5 


oped j in 
egeda in n. 
] 
1. 


He pleaded 


» 1 . . 
Monday morning, wit 


niec 


Sunday. 
Many recent instances 


porat 
I 


, 
Jumns upon 


small type, 
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But is it? Whois the controlling man dollars a day, there must be more mone 


of most of our great newspapers, the invested in a daily paper than an inte 


»]- 


editor, or the stockholder? Ifany one  lectualized man ever possesses except 


is in doubt on this point, he has only to by an accident. The irruption of the 


t 

} r j 7 ] + L-} ld ; , ~ 
ask e co-operation Of some ol the moneyed stockholder into the press 
yapers in u ra ref presents liar inconveniences only 


because newspapers are, in some de- 


cannot 


, 
these 


e€ power, 


ind a 


n the indepen 
lobby they em] 
y-rolling ; and whi 


irom 


\ except pe rh | 
t outright for two 
t are two 
| fifteen 
} 


navea”™ greel 


g 
, to shoot into Wall 
wa 
not corrupt; the 
Both are threat 
either will be 


ty 


its difficu 


ll overcon 








The Genius of Doreé. 


THE GENIU 

A STUDY IN 

ORE represents in their intensest 
degree the chief fundamental char- 
acteristics of Indeed, we 
must view him as a modern outbreak of 


his nation. 


the old fe | Gothic invention, which 


in medieval times delighted so hugely 
in the grotesque, especially in sculpture, 
irity of thought or fitness 
In one sense the an- 


pirit was a serious one. It did 


reckless of | 
of application. 
cient s 
erotesque ngs because it delighted 
o> 5S 

in the 


levity, scorn, 


from 
He likes 


His is 


But Doré does them 


} 


and contempt. 


P 1 
too, D 


them, it in another way. 


a strange genius. Medieval idiosyn- 
of thought and belief are min- 

dern infidelity and jest. 
er, Doré is thoroughly 
] 


ther ld have 

look for 
Diirer or a Shakespeare from 
Doré 
In one respect he is an- 
There 


n for the pretty. 


nation cou 
m. As well might we 


as a from German 


ck, 


Gallic 


Or ILNgiush 
is no 
The 


ie wholly ignores, and with 


¢ + 


tagonistic to his origin. 


sympathy in hi 
beaut tui f 
it 
thetic iS 
He has urst 


with 


academic order and rule. His 2s- 
n a dark direction. 
art 
execution that 


It is haz- 


runs 1 


upon the world of 
ity of 
ith sur] 


overw it v rise. 
idertake to analyze the gifts 
ho at only thirty-two years 
ifty thousand 


ry 


nade nearly 


won universal fame, who 
f subjects, 
of 
d, Germany, Italy, and Spain, as 
ot 


laid the whole Orient under contribu- 


ice ¢ 


tan 
iitan 


with the great writers 


with those 


France, and finally has 


tion lustrating anew for the nine- 


Bible. And, more- 
as a painter. 


teenth century the 
over, | 
| 


1e Claims position 
n this character I will first examine 
him. By instinct he is a profound col- 
orist, 
} 


Dut 


because his nature is profound ; 
he has not yet won that mastery 
over materials which comes only from 
Tl 


ties of mind and execution which ap- 


long and steady practice. e quali- 


S OF DORE. 
ESTHETICS. 


pear in his designs are reproduced in 
his paintings. Color echoes his feeling, 
or want of it, as may be. It is not held 
fast to local truth, but is made an out- 
look of his inmost motive. His “ Span- 
ish Gypsy” 

We all know 


with their dirt-ingrained skins, rags, and 


exemplifies his system. 


Murillo’s lousy boys, 


His coloring 


filthy occupations. g was 
toned to the dirtiness of his subject, 
and by itself would have been disagree- 
able. But Murillo made the life-givi 
sunlight, the Father’s ; 

poor alike, fall full upon his 

It is their saving grace, and 

wins sympathy comes of it. But Doré’s 
proclivities are so intense that his art 
to H 


gypsy has no beauty, excep 


is wretched 
dusky, 


must run extremes. 
ta 
olive complexion, and that harsh in 
tone. Her rags are loathsomely gath- 
ered about her. Unmitigated vagabond- 
ism and pitiless poverty are stamped 
upon her entire figure, as she leans in 
hardened endurance upon a stone wall, 
sunless and companionless. The qual- 
ity of coloring is literally filthy, as is the 
subject; coarse beyond description, in- 
tensified by an emphatic crimson spot on 
her bosom,— a bit of red drapery in fact, 
but signifying the lust of sense or crime 
at heart. 

The dominating trait of Doré is fiend- 
ish That which most 
enjoy he most heartily depicts. Added 
to this is a fecundity of invention and 

) 


darksome power, 


No good comes of such art. 


horror. devils 


a flow of creative 
which places him the foremost of his 
terrible kind. Even Dante, reared in 
medizval notions of theology and pol- 
itics, finds some springs of tenderness, 
and always of faith, in his soul; But 
Doré, in translating his Inferno into 
pictorial French, discards all humanity, 
and presents the horrors of the Dan- 
tesque imagery in forms more appalling 
than the Before him we got 


original. g 
no entirely adequate conception « 


of di- 
abolism. Other interpreters of Dante 


had given glimpses of its features ina 
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rand way, but it was reserved to Doré 
] He l 
ki n de 1 to the 


celestial 


ict ld 
Sho Coia- 


its utter horror. finds 


Ange il 


aesign, pontaneous 


Alike 


seethir g 


re- 


, | 
ndowed with \ 


pect, 


compa- 


rt found 


1 consuming fir 
a wonderful work 


to the well-trained brain 


master- 
sntion 
which can appreciate its wit and satire 
without being contaminated by its smut ; 
and an object of disgust to the one-sided 


pious mind. 


[Sepxernber, 


Doré 


nent 


seems faith of no kind. 
al ym explores behind the 


veil ‘ n as freely as his 
i panorama 

and un- 
from 

lis extraordi- 


» fixed 


eTo- 


nad passé 


r 
it there 1s 


Its force 


iumane 
t r 


tensest cdeé 


suffering, horror, 
ar- 
tion, to carry the 
mind from virtue on the princi- 


ple that extremes meet. But such a 
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supposition is a dubious charity towards to his fellest passi untamed 


him at the best; as this, if meant, would savage as he was before civi tion be- 
be a crooked way to reach the good. gan. They realize our conceptions of 
There is too evident pleasure shown in _ primal sation. There i 


IS no Carica- 
the selfish for its own sake; too great ture in them, but a vast creative or dis- 
contempt of mankind; ir gence in turbins ense, which k and de- 
the scornful, Cel ind satirical; stroys with equal facility. Doré grasps 
relish of ug , and appetite for the the formative idea and sh: pes his ¢ rea: 
loathsome u I sease, c alto- tions to expr s the ani iti feeling. 
gether pallia y the usual apologies It is organic 

for misdirected genit Doré makes 

love, pity, charity, it bsurd. 
Under | ] ne is that hon- 
est i 


humar 


find Doré sometim 
uils, weak in consequenc: 
hj : 


is immediate fiel 


from 


but almost always maki 
intended idea and ar 


I! 


rely with 


iture, 
ipressions 
cannot, therefore, be 
the ordinary rules of 
success depends on 
TY} 
The 
supernatural, 
. 
1emS¢E 
t Doré 


1) 


itment of 


F movement 


st, Doré vs ali His art has 
ition th place hi qualities. Mt 


sual, and 


\ ‘ signs like those vate, 
these manifest his con- the mind 
ve sublime in a remark-_ scene, cruel, or mot 
They are ideal composi- _ ferring to excite emotions 
with the gloom in them little that is pleasura 
\ yature torn by her refining. The general tendency is to 
terrified by her own mystic deepen and strengthen those proclivi- 
solitude, in general dissociated from ties of French art which most need 


man, or when associated with him, akin pruning and reforming. 
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A POETICAL 


COLLECTION of California verse, 
4 a scriptural tragedy, a melodrama 


the 


abolition of slavery, 


book oI 


ical ballads, two volumes of miscel- 


inspired by 


two tales in rhyme, a com- 


laneous ditties,— here are variety and 


abundance enough have made 
mouth water in tl i 


other days, who would hay 


+ 
| 


upon the succulent heap before us como 


> 
, ‘ 


asin nN nuteno verde But, 


have of geht, both | y precept 


exam} 
exist 
permitt 
eries i 


aoes 


hear a confused 


the scenes, 


the critic will immedia 
ne forward again with a pleasant, 
reassuring smile, and his 


remarks 
And 


old man 


general upon 


how 


in an office, be cial 
he public, indeed, but involving horri- 
} 


V 
t 
1 


) to the victim, whose bones 


were crunched and whose strugg] 
] } 1 


petore a sit ke nea Ol 


TT) 
The 


ne anguls 
] . 
Ss were 


] 


, } 
aeriaed rutaliizea 


. 1 
time will yet come, 


en the 
enes 


when some master of a finer 
art than ours shall know how to distil 


hi 
nis 


irom 


} 


. , 
irony a potent and subtle ac- 

, » 1; 
guetta, secret! applied 


g y to the 
j 1ed taste hall ineuish life 
doomed poetaster, shall extinguish life 


instantly, and leave the spectator abso- 


whi h, 


lutely ignorani of the transaction. This 


acguetia will of course have no power 
upon your true poet, whom one cannot 


OT. 


always recognize at first glance, and 


who may sometimes be subjected to 


the test; but the ic shall be spared 
the mortification of a conspicuous fail- 
whereas ir 1ys it was not 


ic friend put 


ure, 
uncommon to se 
} 


to public shame through such a mis- 


‘ favor, to say the 
explain, though, that we do 


Miss Wentworth 


not accept 
Not i Ce} L 
mrmilatior 
compilation 
sntative I ilifornia poetry 


owns that 


editor fra 
ames are 
omitted at the 
. Bret Harte, we observe, 


+} 


even t 


contained 
Warren Stoddard, 


Lawson, and 

say that this was so. 
arly so good 
California poetry entitles 


L 
1 * ¢ 


1gs,” which ay peared some y¢ 


and not altogether because 


ness¢ 


1early so nall. It wit 
uncommon talent for rhythmi 


pression among the heterogeneo 


43 4 1 
ulation of the 


, } +} 
are VOL 


Pacific States ; an 


feeling and effe 


ces, with an 


artistic 


some of occasional 
honesty 1 ality in choice of sub- 


jects and treatn which promises 


well for the e; though perhaps 
all these seven -think of 
} 


the many hindering vicissitudes of busi- 


ive poets - 


* Poetr 
Poems from the 
by May Wentw 
lishing Company. 


of t ifi Selections and ¢ 


I 


f the Pacific Sta : 
San Francisco: Pacific Pub- 
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ness, of marriage, and of growing fam- 
may not unite in fulfilling the 

promise. A Mr. E. P. 

} 


whom we have not heard before, is the 


ilies ! 


vhat is, on the whole, the best 
is called “ Pictures in Silver- 
was written in response to a 

ym shores Atlantic,” that he 
nt Washoe as he sawit. We 


s three pi 


a little over-bold and 
us good and natural ; 
in undeniable picture: 
enough of this sort of 
» give tone to the vol- 
is too much of an- 


feeling 


‘that never was 
land,” except in “section- 
ions of poetry. 


praised Mr. Hingston’s 


lines for naturalness, and we will thank 
the reader to observe 
characteristic 


that, with the 
acuteness of our school 
of criticism, we did not say simplicity, 
which is about the most unnatural thing 
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Hingston, of 


.] 
2 
383 
in the world nowadays, as Mr. Abbey * 


shall testify for us with some verses 


from his poem “Blanche,” so called 


because it is a faded copy of “ Maud.” 


Bl he j A eS ee ] 

slanche is a flower-girl with whom the 
hero falls in who afterward 
proves to be the daughter of the erring 
uncle who has kept the hero out of hi 
prope rty. 
} 


good 


ort ’ 
rhe > undergo 
deal are 


hich melts 


finally united 
| 


t 


alluded to: 


1e uncle’s he 


vhich is thus 


But simpli 
ural thing 


only unnat- 
He 

licated 
inlike 


can say of 


fanci 
metaphor, which is alm 
poetical expression ; and he 


a Circassian maid, — 


wef 
And 
When, crouch 
lr 


nactive siee] 


and of the States lately in rebellion, — 


Th 
Andt 


The different “Stories in Verse” 
abound in such kaleidoscopic effects as 
this, — 

‘ As to the heliotrope comes fluttering 


and many others equally discouraging, 


* Stories in Verse. By Henry Abbey 


A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


New York: 
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n the same preposterously unmean- 
- and glitter 


1 


a 


irance 


enon 
ind sur- 
iandsome 


venture, 


for the author’s 


you have arrived a 
not begun to solve 


* Sybil of Cornwal 


Land’s End, St. Mich 


int, and other Poems. 
By Nicholas Michell sondon ; Chapmar 


and Hall 


should Mr. Mi 


it 


ment; 

from books 
in an exer 
marvels of t 
j afte r all 


+ 


Se San 
What 
write 
hin 


rhyme, the 


? What myst 
along that 


smoo 


course of which is fairly 


indicated in the passages we have 


quoted? How does it happen that he 
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tter or worse, — whatever his distinguished himself 
1, whether didactic or that we might almost 

heti i lyr- I hip of this anonymous drama. 

a very pretty prob- 


t suspect him of the 


lyrical power 
uite worthy which most 
Vhat causes ition, and 
nd are they 


idered inel- 
tic a disor- 
cs Kidnap] 


planation 


real en- 
tion and 
is a play, 
sational 
ient toa 
will not 
lalso be 
hour to 
action.” 
Iders are 
inhabited by 
bondage, who 
essors, and 
tion cause 

on of pro- 


r cases. The 


The solicitude of friends, who com- 


) monly urge a poet to the publication 
» hb) 13) - ae . 
he blacks liber- of his verses and then shamefully aban- 
ite 


don him to unloving critics, has appar- 
ently not forsaken the Rev. 


their captives, and fraternize with 


them in one of the noble lyrics inter- 


enercine ti 
pers 


Professor 
ng the drama. The persons are 


John M. Leavitt, even after his emer- 
gence in print. Of a little book, here, 


one half the pages are given to the 


all Americans, and of course the na- 
tional character is painted with those 
fortunate and discriminating touches tragedy of “The Siege of Babylon,” * 
which all English writers bestow, and and the other half to “notices.” by 
in which Mr. Anthony Trollope has : 

n. A Tragedy. By the 


* The Siege of Babyl 
* Colour, or the Island of Humanity : etc. New York: Hurd and 


A Drama in Author of * Afranius,”’ 
Three Acts. London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Houghton. 
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kindly hands, of 


ume- 
*aith,” 


efforts, “Afranius,” “ 


nan Martyrs,” 
we 


oth- 


these 
id 


nat would 


From 


‘ bearing 
» author 
e field 
rit and 


ing the 


must not 


Rev. 


on” 


1 my throne. 


es thur 
shadows darken C 
last tie which binds to 


And H 
On ruin’s verge I dare the maddest leap ; 


pe 


ife is snapped ; 


[September, 


w in Belus’ placed, 


rown thus my feast, 


ah’s gifts, 
throne, 


eserves to 


ad ior ner re 


proof of the 


be r¢ ison) in 


fact that reai ie may 


be evoked by a rather sentimentalistic 


rescue of a young girl 


il is one of those plots 


: 
theme. The 


from the socia > 
h must be so very ethereally treated, 
not to aftec ler unpleasantly, 


that it 
not 


may be questioned whether it 


were best to let what poetry there 


is in them alone. The poet, however, 
thi he de- 


s case, and if 
» such a theme we have 


with his treatment of ft. 
There is no doubt Mr. Calvert handles 
it deli ly, ugh at I 


reader 


times so ob- 


does not feel 


certain of lender thread of story. 


The author is very unequal, and his dic- 
tion fully shares the 


ind 


good fortune 


the poverty of his fan but his work 


has after all a flavor and perfume of its 
ngt to be mi 


for the graces within the reac] 


own,—a poetry staken 


very readil) 


This is not to be 


by single passages from the 


whereas some defects of it are quotable 


enough ; and we are not so confident 


that it will be perceptible to all readers — 


even all tasteful readers — that we shall 
offer Mr. Calvert a very loud acclaim. 

nothing Miss 
} 


yroduction,t 


There is in Evans’s 
last versified } any more 


The Spanish Gypsy,” 


do not seek to re- 


thanin * to prove 


her a poet, but we 


Calvert. New 


he King. By George Eliot 
good, & Co. 
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e impression that she is a very 
The 
taken from 


jleasant writer of rhymed prose. 


story she has here 


Boccaccio is in the last degree roman- 
te end Wl 


artist not to feel that it can only be 


Evans is too good an 


1 certain conventional sim- 
though here again we do 


a? 


treated with 
plic ity 
] 


Say tl 


not 
it simplicity is at all natural in 
But there are old- 
hed forms that stand for a sim- 


»f this time. 


ite different from Mr. Abbey’s, 


too recent a pattern ; and 
t the 


> sometimes please better than 
hing, just as the conventional 
| frondage of architecture — to 
inswer in literature — please 
flowers and frondage copied 
mewhat monot- 


SO 


heroic verse, So 
tic narration, also rep- 


agreeably quaint and 
“vans has the advan- 

t reader’s 
Yet her work here, 


] nt ; 


er rhythmical ver 


ussociation, in the 
poetry. 
all | 
one of poetical sympathy 


of poetical conc eption. 


In “ 
] 
A 


10t how the strained and extrava- 


charming romance affe : 
ut how it would have af- 


refined and fanciful reader 
poet: it is in itself a neg- 
, 


secondary result, and when 


a third mind, as it were, 
it excites is a sense of no 
with the 


which men 


it is received 
equanimity with 

tasteful person’s praises and 
admired book. It 


S oT 


an 
erse of a disagreeable emo- 


tion, but it 1s 


not exactly delight. 

It i ifter all, however, of no great 
mass of this suffering 
not a 
t: it is enough if one pleases ; and 


moment to the 


humanity whether one is or i 


whether one is or is 


imorist is to be solved 


juestion 
by the 
f amusement or boredom with 
intention is re- 

If a man does not make you 
smile, it is pretty certain that he is no 
and if he does, 
there is no arguing him down: funny 


comical 


one’s 


humorist — for you; 


o 


he is, beyond all cavil. The quality of 
his fun is another matter. Mr. Danie] 
Rice advertises himself upon the bills 
which show him in his professional 
motley and white paint, as The Great 
American Humorist ; h he is 
to 


people, though 


and suc 


great numbers of the American 


some might pretend 
that this judgment did t so much 
His 


- - 
1, HOW- 


honor him as it dispraised them. 
is not a difficult case to deal w 
ever It is the humorist like Artemus 


Ward, 
} —_— | 
who perpiex anc 
seat. The 
ai eae 
in defiance of every good pr 
. Y eir j¢ kes are ¢€ X} 
] | 


zingly relished by the Eng- 


humorists of 


, oe 
and the his school, 


mystify the judgment- 


rogues make you laugh, 
aaa ae 
Cipie 8) 


orted, 


pronounce them true samples 
rican humor. And now, to add 
troubles of criticism in this 
behold Mr. Charles G. Le- 


famous impersonation of 


to 
particular, 
land, in his 


Hans 


spheres upon the grin! T 


Breitmann,* se hemi- 
ime was when 
the good opinion of the London press 
for us ; 


wrung 


would have settled the matter 


but of late —the confession is 
from us — we are beginning to be very 
who reads an 
We 
American 


shy of the Englishman “ 
Americ in book ” ises it. 


and pr 
that 


books are praised nowadays in Eng- 


ne 


t— seeing 


suspec most 
land — that there is a conspiracy among 
the English critics to lure our authors 
to make 


worse and worse, till tl 


1 write 
hey become ab- 
] 


to their ruin, — them 


solutely intolerable and mankind calls 


aloud for their extinction; when our 
hereditary enemies will have the whole 
literary field to themselves. 

These remarks are not intended to 
apply unqualifiedly to Mr. Leland, who 
has merit enough to have excited the 
jealousy of at least one of our foes, and 
provoked him to the open expression of 
a doubt whether, in spite of his English 
popularity, Mr. Leland is a humorist. 
His beer-drinking, blundering, senti- 
mentalizing Dutchman has been turned 
by this critic into a person with a com- 
mand of good English, and we are pre- 
Le- 


* Hans Breitmann’s Ballads. By Charles G 


land. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. 
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sented wi 1 version of Hans Breit- nd vhen d t-wachter 
f st shtop, 


mann’ arty without the erring labials 


and gutturals. It is not funny in this 


J 
but nei- 


1c idea of a Hans Breitmann, 


guise, Of course 


Han 


so much 


; 
tions and 
it we are 


such a 


llowing nly very 


excellently artistic in 


yn and execution : 


WEIN-GEIST1 


‘his is laughable, we say ; but is it — 
it always be— humor, — Humour 
v 
small w# in the last syllable, its inscru- 
table difference from Wit, its secret 
depth of Pathos? We have reserved 
+1 . sles 4 


ill now, in reply to this question, a 


confession for which the reader will 





at mag have been prepared by the foregoing 
Dill de neigh wendy ree icc’ observations : — 
Und holler aloudt ‘ bolice ! We dow t know. 








